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PREFACE 


Thers are in existence man^ competent text- 4 ooks of local govern- 
»ment, and a good few histones, both of local government in general 
and of its various parts and services. TRis is, I hope, a book of a diiffer- 
ent kind; it is a book supplementary to, or preparatory to, text and 
history books - a book for those who want to know what it is like to 
be a Councillor, what Councils are really supposed to be doing and 
how, in practice, they get it done (or leave it undone), and who find 
that this is exactly what ^prescribed reading' cannot tell them. It is for 
the spectator who walks into the public gallery and stares in bewilder- 
ment at the meeting, wondering what it is all about and who is doing 
what and why; it is for the interested citizen whose eye is caught by a 
•paragraph - more often than not, alas, a hostile paragraph - in the 
Evening Something-or-^Other headed ‘Council To Spend 10,000 on 
. • or ‘Council Refuses to Act'; it is for those also who on entering 
‘public life' find themselves, as I found myself, with all the sensations 
of wandering in a maze, and cannot for some time make out, amidst 
all the bits and pieces of detail, what are the principles and the ‘end- 
products' of the whole procedure. 

This purpose has dictated the plan of the book. It begins photo- 
graphically, with portraits of meetings of my own Council as they 
might appear to a casu^ student or sightseer from the outside world, 
and with a comparable portrait of the territory which that Council 
exists to serve - that sixty-seven-year-old creature the County of Lon- 
don. With the stage thus set, the second part of the book proceeds to 
fill in and correct the first impression by describing what actually hap- 
pens at meetings and between meetings, how reports get prepared and 
‘action taken’, who takes the action, by what methods and upon what 
rules and principles; and on the other hand, who can or does stop 
action being taken - in other words within what limitations the Coun- 
cil, and the individual Councillor, has to work. 

This part, it will be seen, is an attempt to attach flesh-and-blood, 
not paper-technical meaning, to the phrase ‘The County Council 
does • . this or that’; it is, as it were, a study, not of the anatomy, but 
of the physiology and psychology of one part of the system of govern- 
ment by and through consent, which we call democracy, and with the 
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^f^l* in day-to-day practice of all the tiny operations^ discussions and 
decisions which go to make the web of that democracy^ as seen through 
the eyes 6f a single observer and participant. And, following upon this 
study, and in the light of it, the third part goes on to discuss some of 
to-day^s ‘problems of local government* which present themselves with 
particular urgency to anyone who has worked in it. 

Such discussions are, I am convinced, very much needed at the 
present time, when \ye are finding more and more that in the Great 
Society philosophic theories and paper schemes of organisation are not^ 
nearly enough to make the Society good as well as great, that we must 
study, far more than we have hitherto done, the human machinery 
which is to work the paper schemes and the methods by which those 
human machines are fuelled, primed and guided. 

Mechanics have been studied in plenty; soon after the war, for 
example, a much-publiciscd and competent broadcast feature, ‘Mul- 
berry Harbour*, emphasised the great mechanical complexity of that 
operation, the enormous number of parts, of rafts and rails and con- 
crete blocks, which had to be timed and assembled and fitted to make 
the thing materially possible. What the broadcast, however, did not 
tell, and what has not been told since, was how it was made possible in 
terms of men; how the plans were made, the operators chosen, and 
how all the human snags, just as unpredictable as a flaw in metal or a 
gale in June, were anticipated or got over. 

Beginnings of such study have been made, it is true, but by and 
large we have not yet gone much beyond Graham Wallas, who close 
on fifty years ago, in a great book called Human Nature in Politics^ 
tried to bring us face to face with the real questions of political life - 
^H^hen a man dies for his country^ what does he die forV — questions to 
which we have yet to find satisfactory answeis. 

Here, of course, I am trying to answer an altogether lesser query - 
‘If a man lives and works for his City, what does he work for - and 
how?.’ The predecessor to whom I owe most is Lord Simon of Wy- 
thenshawe, who in A City Council Prom Within^ wrote of Manchester 
as it appeared to an important citizen destined to become its Lord 
Mayor, For the rest, apart from the historians of various cities, I have 
got more from writers of fiction, from Winifred Holtby’s South 
Ridings from the late Roger Armfelt, of Devon and Leeds, who 
in the pleasant sketches called Country Affairs and Shapton Affairs 
made vivid to us the educational politics of a country district; under 
the odd title Lobsters on the Agenda Naomi Mitchison ha| done the 
same thing for a part of the Scottish Highlands. In this book I havb 
confined myself almost entirely to London County, main^ because, 
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like the young Sidney Webb, I know no other city, but also because 
the L.O.C. is sui generis ii} its conditions as well as its history — not 
least in being, «not a city self-contained, but the central part of what 
Say called *une province cowuerte de maisons*. In any event, the kind 
of single-person view which I want to give can only be effective about 
things of which one has personal experience; this accounts also for the 
fact that much of my illustration derives from that part of Council 
work which I know best — that more than halfiiof the Service which 
^eak with Education. I hope it may be none the worse for that, for 
human beings and human problems aret I imagine, much the same in 
any department — even if, as a Council colleague of mine was heard to 
say, *You have to be nuts to be on the Education Committee.’ I have 
not, however, here tried to give any full picture, statistical or otherwise, 
of *the work of the Council’, partly because the Council, however 
static and monolithic it may seem to those outside, is in fact a constantly 
developing and changing body — changing, as will be seen, even while 
this book was in writing. For the static picture, readers must seek 
out its own publications; I have only tried to show something of the 
machinery. 

It remains for me to thank, in addition to the authors whom I have 
quoted, those at County Hall who rendered me all unwitting assist- 
ance. * Unwitting’, because for the most part they did not know, 
either at the time or afterwards, when they answered questions or out 
of their experience gave opinions, in what sort of work they were col- 
laborating. But collaborate they did; and though no one of them is 
committed in any way to a word I have written, my debt of gratitude 
is none the less deep, and I hope this expression of it will be accepted, 

I acknowledge permission to reprint passages from several copy- 
right works including Municipal Administration by J. H. Warren 
(Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd), Government by Committee by K. C. 
Wheare (Oxford University Press), History of the JL.C.C., 1889- 
1939 by Gibbon and Bell, and Sir Alan Herbert’s poem on the life 
of a Voluntary Bureaucrat, published in Punch, 


Margaret Cole 
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Chapter i 

VIGNETTE OF I95I : 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE, PUBLIC SITTING 

‘Report of the General Purposes Sub-Committee. Number 
One. . . . Mrs Thompson.?’ 

‘Beg-to-move-sir,’ Mrs Thompson says all in one mum- 
ble, half rising out of her leather seat and (since there is a 
ledge for papers running close along the front of it and she 
is a broad-based woman) presenting a rather ungainly out- 
line to anyone seeing her in profile. 

‘That the Report be received. . . . Recommendation One. 

. . . Two, a . . b . . c . . .’ And so on to Recommendation Six — 
all received in dead silence. Two-and-a-half foolscap pages 
of a closely-printed Agenda Paper, and nobody in the 
meeting has a word to say about it — as indeed is scarcely 
surprising. For who* could be moved to eloquence by 
Recommendation One, which says: 

That the order of reference to the General Purposes Sub-Ojmmittee 
be amended by the inclusion in item (xiii) of staffs in the restaurants 
and catering department (other than central administrative or head- 
quarters staff) employed exclusively in the school meals service. 

or by Recommendation Four, which adds: 

That rule 224 (a) (iii) be amended by the deletion of ‘(I) up to £250 
for hoarding, shoring and general works to properties acquired, and 
pending utilisation for education purposes’, and by consequential re- 
numbering, 

or by a bare list of names of schools built or presently 
building.? 

. B 13 




14 SERVANT 07 THE COUNTY 

What is the audience in the gallery making of it jill - the 
party •£ twenty or so schoolgirls sitting bunched up to one 
side, the four Indian students, and the two others who look 
like visiting foreigners, the newspaper men, the official of 
the London Teachers’ Association, and the half-d'ozen un- 
explained other persons? The journalists and the L.T.A. 
man know all abOut it, presumably; but what are the others 
making of this close-up of British political democracy? 

They are bored, it would seem, and small blame to them; 
they are turning their Agenda Papers over to see whether 
there is anything coming that looks slightly more interest- 
ing; they are looking at the dais, where the Chairman sits, 
unromantically, with no wig or mace or even chain of office, 
flanked by the Clerk to the Committee and two other clerks, 
and on his other side by the Vice-Chairman and the Educa- 
tion Officer, with the Chairman’s secretary perched modest- 
ly behind them. They are looking beyond to the river and 
the sun on the river and the gulls on the river, where just 
now a tug coming up to Westminster Bridge emitted what 
appeared to be a loud rude comment on the Committee’s 
proceedings — later in the day, if we sit so long, the Eskimo 
huskies from the Exhibition at South Bank will weigh in 
with a chorus of howls. It seems an odd way to choose to 
spend a fine afternoon. . . . The Chairman is speaking again. 

‘Report of the Special Education Sub-Committee. . . . 
Mr Smith?’ 

Mr Smith stands straight up; this means that he is going 
to amend his report. ‘I beg to move, sir,’ loud and clear, ‘and 
in moving I wish to make the following amendment to lines 
six and eight of Recommendation Three. . . .’ No fun, alas; 
it is only that whoever drew up the final agenda added two 
totals up wrong. But now there is a new voice : 

‘On reception, Sirl’ A front-bench Opposition member 
on the other side of the floor. The two sides on the Committee 
divide the Education Chamber between them; o^ the right- 
hand side from the dais sits the Majority Whip, and beyond 
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him thie five Sub-Committee Chairmen — the Cabinet, as it 
were — with^their ViceXIhairmen behind them; on<the left- 
hand the Opposition leader and what I presume is his shadow 
cabinet; facing, back-benchers to left and right and sitting 
with thi Opposition the one lorn Liberal. 

So the Opposition are attacking ‘on reception’, i.e. on the 
Report as a whole, and before any separate recommendation 
lias been called. This means they .want to make their points 
twice over, once now and once on the item itself whatever it 
may be; it probably means they are going to force a division. 
A hasty scanning of the Report to find what it’s all about . . . 
oh, yes, Marlborough Court, a boarding-school for the edu- 
cationally sub-normal ; they are going to say it’s too expen- 
sive. 

So they do, at enormous length. For some reason which I 
have never grasped. Special Education — which is the edu- 
cation of the lame, the halt, and the blind, and the handi- 
capped of all types — seems to produce long-windedness in 
its devotees. Maybe that is because, having only compar- 
atively few schools to look after, they can afford to devote 
infinite thought to each one of them. Anyhow, we have to 
listen to a multitude of speeches ; why does the school want 
so much space — so many assistants.^ The staff rooms are too 
liberally furnished -<hey don’t need such elegant chairs in 
their bedrooms, and why all that garden? Can’t we decorate 
the place more cheaply? Etc., etc. Most of the speeches have 
already been made in Sub-Committee, but they are made 
again here for the benefit of those who are not members of 
the Sub-Committee, and who might like a chance to join in. 
Some of them do; on our side the tendency is to sit tight, as 
is the way with majorities, and hope that the vote will come 
soon. Meantime Mr Smith, the Chairman, is meditating at 
what point to reply. Standing Orders provide rules, easily 
understood by the few who love procedural puzzles, but a 
permanent mystery to those who don’t, on what closes the 
debate and what doesn’t. 
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Eventually the debate does finish, the reference back is 
moved ^and a show of hands taken*. The motion is lost, of 
course ; the voting in Committee is on solid Party line§ except 
in very rare cases, and even with the present^ narrow margin 
it hardly ever happens that the Labour absentees are numer- 
ous enough to turn the scale. Now we wait to see whether 
the Opposition are going to rise in their seats, indicating 
that they want a division. No, they are sitting quite still, con*^ 
tent to let it be. Reading between the lines, one conjectures 
that this implies a certain lack of strong conviction on their 
side; there is certainly some on ours, as you can gather from 
one or two plainly relieved faces. There is always a certain 
uneasiness about this expenditure on Special Schools, com- 
pounded, I think, of a feeling of social guilt towards these 
children who have had such a raw deal from life and for 
whom until quite recently so little was done, which leads to 
a not-quite-rational belief that nothing is too good for them, 
that it is thoroughly mean to grudge a few pounds to a 
crippled child,* with, on the other hand, a doubt whether 
the normal young citizen, whose school, alas, still needs so 
much to be done for it, should go to the back of the queue. 
Of course, the question of numbers has something to do 
with it. To put all the London primary schools into good 
buildings is a Target, in the modern,, politicaf sense of the 
term ; you can only do it bit by bit, and will hardly gain any 
advertising kudos, save where you can build your new 
school in a publicised new area, such as Lansbury in Poplar. 
But you can reasonably hope to make all your specialised 
boarding-schools good show places, and get newspapers to 
publish photographs of blind children plying all manner of 

^ 1951. The publication on the very eve of the 1949 elections, of Sir Stafford 
Cripps's first austerity Budget administered such a shock to Labour voters that the 
Council all but changed hands politically) and for the three following years the 
margin was very small indeed. 

‘ Not necessarily to a ^maladjusted’ child) there is a fair hangover of thoif|:f]|t 
v^hich regards the maladjusted as 'naughty* or at least the children ^f 'naughty* 
parents, and resentSi even if not in so many words, the provision of ’ni|e* conditions 
for them. 
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crafts., The debate is essentially of the same nature as that 
which prevails on a natkinal plane about the cost of ^rstals, 
approved schools, rehabilitation centres, and so forth; I am 
sure it goes on in the heart of many a silent-voting Gjunty 
Councillor. 

We continue with the report. The recommendations are 
moved one by one; when the offending kem, about Marl- 
borough Court, is reached, the (Opposition make an effort 
to get the Chairman to take it back for pruning, to remove 
the cushions from the teachers’ armchairs, say, or make do 
with half a gardener less. The Chairman won’t; he is getting 
a little cross with the repeated arguments, and replies rather 
brusquely that this is pure niggling. All the suggestions the 
Opposition have made won’t add up to twopence, and 
meantime the house is urgently needed, and all the poor 
subnormal children are languishing in normal schools, 
upsetting the teachers and preventing the normal children 
from getting properly educated. This bit of exaggeration 
produces an angry howl from the Opposition, who care 
much more, they say, for the poor children than the stony- 
hearted, wooden-headed Chairman ; but they submit to being 
voted down and do not rise. 

Then comes the report of the Staff Sub-Committee, a 
list of proposed scales of pay for various small groups of 
teachers, principals, visiting lecturers, camp commandants, 
etc., a further list of head teachers whose appointments have 
to be confirmed, and a recommendation that one teacher be 
dismissed and not re-engaged by the Council in any cap- 
acity at any time — the name is given but not the offence, 
though the papers are laid on the table for any member who 
wants to examine them. As all the main salary scales are 
fixed by the Burnham Committees, and the Council has 
only to decide on details of their implementation — taking 
ilito consideration what nearby authorities are doing — there 
is very little to talk about here; and by a sound convention 
individual appointments are nowadays not discussed in open 
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Cojtnmittee. The Staff Sub-Committee’s reports, in ^ct, are 
practically never discussed at all ; t<!>-day, seventeen recom- 
mendations, covering four pages, go through in silence. 
We proceed to Further Education. 

You never know what will happen on Further Education. 
Most members of the Committee regard it as a matter for 
the experts, and Say nothing; a great part of its reports are 
concerned with new buildings and reconstruction of old 
buildings for technical education (very expensive and ter- 
ribly short of post-war expectations) or with courses newly 
recommended for scholarship awards or new types of classes 
in evening institutes. None of these subjects are highly con- 
troversial, at least on party lines; but every now and then 
one discovers that a member of the Committee is either 
deeply interested in some form of youth club work which he 
(or she) thinks the Sub-Committee has undervalued, or is 
chairman or vice-chairman of a technical college or training 
college which has been horribly ill-treated by officers from 
County Hall. In either event, there blows up a sudden flurry 
of debate, which is generally calmed down by the Chairman 
of the Sub-Committee (after a frenzied effort to remember 
what exactly is the particular grievance of the body in ques- 
tion and what if anything has been done about it), under- 
taking to make every possible enquiry»and give ‘full details’ 
to the honourable member. On this afternoon, however, 
there are no grievances; the only item which arouses any 
interest is a recommendation that Women’s Evening In- 
stitutes be allowed to organise classes in a form of Judo suit- 
able for women. This, when the agenda was sent to press, 
appealed to the frivolous minds of Journalists, who have 
been sitting on the Chairman’s telephone for the last forty- 
eight hours — such is the concern of the national press with 
local democracy. However, on the Chairman’s assurance 
that the exercise is not lethal, and that no wonian uncfer 
eighteen will be allowed to participate, it all passes off with 
no more than a giggle or two. 
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Haye we then finished? No, indeed we have not. 
‘Report of the Primary and Secondary Schools S^b-Com- 
mittee.. . . Sliss Robinson?’ Watch the faces of the Opposi- 
tion, ready to spring; for the report contains one estimate 
for the ‘Starting of a Comprehensive School, and that is fair 
game. 

‘I beg to move. Sir’ — but there is a dclfey, and an amend- 
•ment. The earnest printer has m^dc the report recommend 
a secondary school for 20,000 instead of 2,000 children; 
and everyone has a happy laugh while that discrepancy is 
put right. Then the guns open up, on both sides. 

This question of comprehensive high schools, i.e. second- 
ary schools which will take in all the children of a given area, 
irrespective of their attainments or capabilities, and will then 
proceed to sort and re-sort them out into different sets and 
•groupings within the one school^ is the one really burning 
educational question in London of the mid-century.^ It has 
been argued up hill and down dale, long before the 1944 
Education Act. The debate began in the middle of the war, 
when the Education Committee held its meetings in a 
stifling basement shelter; the issues of ‘large and soulless 
schools’, ‘Americanisation’, and social equality were all 
raised then, and experienced cynics said that it was the first 
time in years that tl^ Education Committee had really dis- 
cussed education. The Opposition were beaten then, and 
acquiesced at least to the extent of agreeing that experiments 
should be made and showing quite a lively interest in the 
interim amalgamation of groups of secondary schools; they 
endured, with comparative equanimity, the passage in 1 947 of 
the London School Plan, with its sixty-seven projected com- 
prehensive high schools. But when it comes to translating bits 
of the Plan into action, it is quite another story. The resist- 
ance of the Public Schools and of the private venture schools 
hhs grown in force ; the High Master of Manchester Gram- 
mar School has published a little book eloquently advocating 
^ See further in Appendix. 
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segregated education for an and rising costs givcv.an op- 
portunil$F for attack. So practically^ every proposal for an 
actual comprehensive school is to be resisted tooth and nail ; 
and we get a fierce debate (rather blunted in eflFect because 
all the arguments on both sides have been used oVer and 
over again and are now only playing to the gallery and the 
record). Once at \iny rate the Chairman of the Committee 
raps his hammer and says/Order! The honourable member* 
has been speaking for ten minutes’, to which a weary grunt 
from the other side indicates *Go on — but for pity’s sake not 
too long’. Part way through there is a little scurry. One of 
the Opposition has unsportingly asked a question (on the 
cost of some sort of decoration, maybe) to which the Sub- 
Committee Chairman does not know the answer. In res- 
ponse to an agonised signal, the Chairman’s secretary pops 
down to take a hasty scribbled enquiry to the Education 
Officer. (The Officers do not speak in public Committee. I 
often sympathise with the pain it must cause them to have 
to listen to their amateur Chairmen blundering their way 
through.) 

The argument rolls on ; some of our own side have been 
goaded into re-furbishing elderly speeches. Others are filling 
in time making notes, or dealing with their correspondence. 
It is in order to write letters in Committee ; indeed, headed 
note-paper is provided on the ledges. It is in order to read 
documents, but not the evening paper ; I am not sure about 
eating an orange. It is out of order to smoke; I have been 
told that R. H. Tawney, when a member of the Committee, 
could never remember this, but puffed absent-mindedly 
away until tapped politely on the shoulder by a messenger, 
when he put his pipe away but continued to emit smoke 
from his trouser pocket. 

Eventually the debate comes to a standstill, and there is 
the expected show of hands. The motion to refer back beiifg 
lost, the Opposition rises in its seats, and an insistent bell 
summons the one or two members who have steized the 
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opportjinity to telephone or attend to some other business, 
to come back and do their duty. 

* Order, pTease. The motion before the Committee is . . . 
The Clerk will call the names.* The Clerk calls them, in al- 
phabetical order, and members cry ‘For* or ‘Against* — it is 
surprisingly difficult to remember which way one is voting, 
and a vote once given cannot be changed. ^ 

* The result is announced — a .foregone conclusion. We 
then resume business, and in three minutes, to the astonish- 
ment of the gallery, it is all disposed of, and we can go out 
and have tea. The students in the gallery look at one 
another, and at the member who introduced them, in a cer- 
tain bewilderment. Is this democracy in action? 

Outside in the corridor, one of the all-alike, dark panelled 
corridors of the first floor of County Hall, I fell into con- 
versation with one of them and asked him what he thought 
of it alL Puzzled but polite, he said: ‘We— ell ... it isn't very 
like Parliament, is it? Not so exciting. ... I mean — nothing 
seems to be happening' 
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No, it is not very like Parliament. Nor, indeed, is the Coun- 
cil itself, though in some ways its procedure appears to imi- 
tate that of the chaps across the River. We too have our 
Question Time, our Aye and No lobbies, our Whips, our 
division bells, and even our tapes, outside the Chamber and 
in the Members’ Dining-Room, indicating who is on his 
feet — though some of the tape-machines are a trifle slow in 
the uptake and sometimes proclaim that a Councillor is 
making a speech whereas in fact he is already eating his tea 
at your elbow. But we should not claim that these superficial 
similarities equate us with Parliament; in fact, we might 
hotly deny the implication. 

The Council is, of course, a more impressive body than 
the Education Committee, which is merely responsible for 
one-half of the Council’s expenditure » that is to say, at the 
time of writing, something well over half-a-million pounds 
a week. The Education Committee has 47^ members, in- 
cluding 12 co-opted from outside the membership of the 
Council; in the Council itself there are 126 elected mem- 
bers and 21 Aldermen chosen by the Council members 
themselves* for six years at a time. Originally, the purpose 
in appointing Aldermen was to secure ‘continuity of policy’ 
and to prevent the vagaries of popular choice from playing 
too great a part therein; as in most Councils of any size 

^ With the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Deputy Chairman of Councif 
officio. 

■ Most Councihr'confine their choice of Aldermen to serving or ex-serving Coun- 
cillors^ the L.C.C, docs not. 
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Alderipen are now elected on a party basis, that idea has 
largely gone by the board. Nevertheless, Aldermen^ve the 
advantage o)F representing no constituencies, and, what is 
more important, having no constituents with urgent per- 
sonal problems; Aldermen who possess any decent sense of 
modesty, therefore, remain silent when such questions as 
rents and the Housing Lists* are discussecWn Party meeting. 
• The Council meets on alternate Tuesday afternoons, in 
the circular Council Chamber, which is in the off-centre of 
the County Hall building. It is a deep bowl of a room, with 
tall pillars and long hanging curtains, two large windows 
placed so that no one can see out of them, and public gal- 
leries high in the air. For thirty years, the audience in these 
galleries had to be content with a visual impression of Coun- 
cil meetings, since, as the Jubilee History of the Council 
drily remarked, ‘as in so many buildings in this country 
built specially for hearing speeches, the acoustics are 
poor’; but in 1952 a Tannoy system (similar to that in the 
House of Commons) was installed, to the great alarm of 
some members who feared that their asides and muttered 
comments to their neighbours would be proclaimed to the 
Chamber at large. So far, however, those who control the 
mechanics of the system seem to have managed to avoid any 
such disastrous resulk 

The Chamber has four enormous doors. One, shrouded 
in deep blue curtains, conducts the Chairman to the dais; 
to right and left of him two of black marble lead to the No 
Lobby and the Aye Lobby respectively; the fourth, behind 
the Press seats, opens on to the white marble Ceremonial 
Staircase, at the head of which the Chairman receives his 
guests when he gives a party. 

^ The Housing Lists arc simply the record, borough by borough, of those who 
are waiting to get a Council house. The lists are sorted according to a system of 
weighted priorities - size of family, health and ilLhealth, wretched present con* 
ditions, length of waiting time, etc. - which are revised from time to time. One in- 
dication of the size of this one problem, for this one Council, is that the ^service* of 
the Housing Lists costs the L.C.C. over ,^ioo,obo a year. 
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The Chairman sits in the centre of the dais, high above 
the floof, in a great tall-backed armchair of black bog-oak, 
with his Chairman’s jewel strung on a ribbdn round his 
neck; on his right, wearing a lesser jewel, is the Vice-Chair- 
man (like the Chairman a member of the Majority Party); 
and on his left, with a still lesser jewel, the Deputy-Chair- 
man, who has for many years now been a representative of 
the Opposition.^ One tier below the Chairman the Clerk 
of the Council sits at a small table, flanked by subordinates; 
occasionally he wriggles round and half-stands up — an 
awkward-looking performance — in order, one presumes, to 
whisper something about procedure to the Chairman. The 
Clerk is the only officer to appear thus in the full limelight; 
other Chief Officers, if present, sit on seats on the perimeter, 
to the right and left of the dais. The Chairman, it should be 
mentioned here, though chosen by the party in power is 
non-partisan, like the Speaker, during his term of office, as 
are the Vice-Chairman and the Deputy-Chairman; their 
function is to keep the Council’s proceedings in order and 
between meetings to uphold its dignity on a great many 
‘public occasions’. They therefore do not make speeches in 
debate; this is very unlike the earliest days, when Lord Rose- 
bery, the first Chairman, certainly chattered in- the Chair. 
But they make speeches in many other: places ; the work of 
public representative is no light burden — even for those 
who enjoy it. 

Between the dais and the Chief Officers’ seats, there are 
half-a-dozen intervening chairs on either side, used to 
accommodate ‘distinguished visitors’ from other cities and 
other countries who wish to attend the Council’s proceed- 
ings. They cannot be put on the dais itself, for it is much 
too small to give room for more than one V.I.P. at a time. 
It is, in fact, altogether too small; when Marshal Tito 

* In the very terly days of the Council, the Deputy-Chairman supervised tW 
appointment of staff ^nd was paid a salary ) the first Deputy-Chairman«;was J. F. B. 
Firth, long a leader 6f London Radicalism, who died after a few months. This 
arrangement was, however, discontinued in 1896, and has never been revived. 
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visited the G)uncil the Press made very merry with the 
traffic-jam caused by the efforts of his (very modest) en- 
tourage to gftt into the Chamber. 

Below the dais, deep in the bottom of the bowl, there 
sit in Hf crescent from right to left the Chief Whip, the 
Leader of the Council, and the Chairmen of the Committees 
(all members of the Majority Party) who«vill in due course 
have to answer questions and to move and defend their Com- 
mittees* reports. Above them, in ascending tiers of seats 
covered in tomato-coloured leather with lidded receptacles 
for papers in front of each (an improvement, this, on the 
House of Commons !) sit the Councillors and Aldermen in 
seats assigned to them. (It is possible, however, if you cannot 
abide your assigned neighbour or hear a word your own 
Chairman says, to ask the Whips to arrange^a change of 
seat for you.) On the Chairman’s left sit the Minority Whip, 
the Minority Leader, and the Minority members similarly 
placed. 

So is the Council arranged; so is it sitting (or so much of 
it as has arrived in the Chamber) when a Messenger bangs 
the dais with a gavel and shouts ‘The Right Honourable the 
Chairman of the Council!’ We all stand up; the Chairman 
comes in, followed by Vice and Deputy, bows to left and 
right, and as we all ^t down again asks if he may sign the 
minutes of the last meeting. The sitting has begun. That is 
all; there is no more ceremony than the simple courtesy of 
rising to one’s feet; no more pomp than the three chains 
around the three necks of the three occupants of the dais; 
there is less, in fact, than attends the meetings of many coun- 
cils of quite small boroughs. And this is not merely because 
the London County Council is not the Corporation of the 
City of London and is much too proud to try and vie with 
the Lord Mayor and ail his pomp and circumstance; the 
^isKke of ceremonial is deeply rooted in the history of the 
L.C.C. The Progressives and the Fabian Socialists who 
formed the bulk of the Council in the early ’nineties were 
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for the most part democrats, radicals and puritaijs; not- 
withstanding that Lord Rosebery Was their first Chairman 
they disapproved of titles and ceremony as muih as they did 
of peculation, ‘pickings', and strong waters. The record of 
the Council is as free from major or minor corruption as that 
of any public body anywhere in the world; and as to the 
matter of drink, ‘few, I think, of the residents in such old 
Council estates as White Hart Lane (40,000 people in 1 938', ' 
and no pub) realise how much they owe, whether in grati- 
tude or fury, to those early Councillors who so voraciously 
bought up licences and extinguished them. Granted that in 
the Darkest London of late Victorian days there were far too 
many opportunities of getting drunk, still to buy up fifty- 
one licences in the Kingsway and Aldwych area alone and 
extinguish them all‘ seems a trifle drastic; after the fall of 
the Progressives in 1907 the policy was modified, and I 
should record that County Hall itself is not ‘dry*. 

The attitude towards ceremony and entertainment has 
also been modified, though not to any overwhelming extent. 
The Chairman now has a modest official entertainment 
allowance — for many years he had none at all — which causes 
a certain amount of not wholly disinterested eagerness for 
his presence at functions arranged by various Committees, 
since if ‘the Dais’ is involved the Ceremonial Vote con- 
tributes to the cost. But the Vote is not large and even 
to-day the restrictions placed upon the offering of any kind 
of hospitality in establishments run by the Council (restric- 
tions, it must be added, often imposed indirectly by the 
Treasury) are in many people’s opinion ferocious. When it 
was twenty-five years old the Council decided to apply for 
a coat-of-arms of its own*; the title of Right Honourable 
was conferred "bn the Chairman at the Silver Jubilee; and 
over the years the Council has been slowly learning the art 

^ I 

1 Gibbon & Bell, History of the L.C.C,, p. 454. 

> It refused, how^r, to have a Latin motto, and could not agree up<^ a wording 
for one in English - so the Council has no motto. 
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of givijig good, though not extravagant parties. But, by and 
large, the impression of austerity remains; and whatever its 
rational cauSe and defence, there is, I think, no doubt that 
it does make the appeal of the Council to the citizen within 
its borders drabber than need be. In the early days the City 
of London was to the eager County Councillor very much 
the devil incarnate in purple and glutton/; it is not devilish 
now, but it still has the best tunesL 

• * * * 

Business then begins with a few formalities, including 
welcome to the distinguished visitors, who sometimes ad- 
dress us in strange tongues, emanating from Berlin, Turkey, 
Pakistan, or wherever, and proceeds to Question Time, 
which is a sad disappointment to any visitors from the 
House across the River. For there are no scenes or rows at 
Question Time; the questions are confined to the supplying 
of facts — sometimes, of course, very awkward facts — and 
to the contradiction of ‘insinuations’ by the Opposition. 
There are comparatively few ‘supplementaries’ (and those 
confined to the asker of the original question) ; no jumping 
of dozens of members to their feet; I personally have never 
heard anything in the way of a demonstration, anything 
worse than an angry«growl or a threat to move the adjourn- 
ment or to make a nasty speech on the report of a Chairman 
who has failed to answer a question to the questioner’s satis- 
faction. The absence of the free-for-all atmosphere of Ques- 
tion Time in Parliament may be disappointing; but it is 
largely inevitable in a body which is chiefly considering and 
approving or not approving proposals which have already 
been discussed by both sides in ‘the appropriate Committee’. 
Even if the greater latitude in asking Questions for which 
some of my friends have asked were conceded, it would not 
irf practice make so much difference as they imagine. 

After Questions comes the main agenda — in form, a re- 
petition of the proceedings of the Education Committee 
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described in the previous chapter, but that for reports of 
Sub-Coipmittees are substituted the Reports of the main 
Council Conunittees' in order. The Finance" Compiittee, 
the General Purposes Conunittee, and the Education Com- 
mittee lead the way; the others following in alphabetical 
order and ‘in rotation*, i.e. beginning with a different Com- 
mittee at each meeting. (There is, rather surprisingly, no 
item headed Questions Arising out oj the Minutes \ the Minutes* 
are simply signed, and that is that.) 

Reports are of two main kinds; reports recommending 
action, and reports recording action taken or chronicling 
facts. The first kind has its recommendations set out at the 
end in ‘starred paragraphs’, sometimes preceded by pages 
of printed history and/or argument. The second, naturally, 
contains no recommendations: but either may be challenged 

— the first twice : ‘on reception’, i.e. when the report is first 
moved by the Chairman of the Committee concerned, and 
again, if the Opposition feel like it, when the particular re- 
commendation is called. The second kind can only be chal- 
lenged by a motion to refer back either the whole report, or 
some particular bit of it. 

The agenda for Council meetings consists almost en- 
tirely of Committee Reports; in the ordinary way, therefore, 
any member who wants to initiate a general debate on policy 
has to relate it to one of the reports actually before the 
meeting* — and to hope that the Chairman will permit him 
to range around without ruling him out of order. Flagrant 
irrelevance is of course out of order, but there is a general 
feeling that debate should not be savagely curtailed; for even 
the most bored or impatient Councillor knows that he may 
one day find himself with a great grievance to ventilate. 
There are, of course, a few more openings ; it is always pos- 
sible to move the adjournment of the Council on ai matter of 

>SceChap^IV. 

* Which upon occasion do contain expressions of opinion on pretty wide subjects 

- passenger fhres iif the metropolis^ for example, or commercial televiilJon, or pos- 
sible changes in the National Health Service. 
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import^ce. On one such occasion, when the adjournment 
had thus been moved and defeated, the Council promptly 
adjourned, hiving finished its business; but this is only an 
example of the occasional irrationality of rules of debate. It 
is also possible to move a straight resolution, though that 
happens rarely; and one of the Standing Orders (84) pro- 
vides that members may ask for a reporP on any subject 
•iRrithin the Council’s competence —.which report, when pre- 
sented, will certainly lead to debate. One of the most fre- 
quent forms of House of Commons discussion, the motion 
to reduce a Minister’s salary by ;^io, cannot occur in Coun- 
cil. As no Councillor, Chairman or not, is paid anything at 
all, nobody’s salary can be reduced; and when, between the 
wars, an innovating Councillor moved to reduce a parti- 
cular estimate by ,^1, the motion was promptly- accepted in 
order to save time, the only result being that the Estimates 
had to be printed all over again, at a cost of considerably 
more than ^'i. 

This difference in procedure is not meaningless; it has a 
reason. And the reason is that the Council, like all other 
Councils, is primarily an executive, not a legislative body. 
To a certain extent, of course, it is legislative; not only is it 
empowered by statute to make by-laws of its own, it also 
lays down general principles of policy within the limits 
allowed to it. The most important instance of this, in recent 
years, was the decision that its new secondary schools were 
to be built on comprehensive lines — a decision which is 
re-debated, with the same arguments differently or similarly 
phrased, whenever the plans for a new school come up for 
confirmation. But for the most part of its time, the Council 
is being invited, not to talk about general policy, but to 
supervise and to decide upon action^ the translation of policy 
into fact — the laying-out of the Crystal Palace grounds, for 
example; the building of two thousand new houses outside 
or inside its territory, the terms upon which eight hundred 
scholarships for higher education are to be awarded, the 
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planning of the whole South Bank site, and so forth. Small 
things and great - all have to be decided by the Council, 
and it ^ the Councillors themselves, not, as ki the case of 
Parliament, a Minister of the Crown acting through Civil 
Servants, who are responsible fen* both th<l^ decision* and the 
action. And the Council acts, as the form of its agenda 
clearly shows, upon the reports of Committees duly pre- 
sented in the proper form. 

One result, of course, is that anything which comes before 
Council has already been thoroughly chewed over in Com- 
mittee — and often in Sub-Committee or Sectional Com- 
mittee also — before ever it sees the light of publicity in the 
printed agenda. It might seem, therefore, that all that could 
be said on a given subject has already been said before ever 
it reaches the Council Chamber; and to some extent this is 
true. It does not prevent members from making their Com- 
mittee speeches all over again, or other members who are 
not serving on the Committee in question from airing their 
own views within the limits of time and the rules of debate. 
The length of speeches, except in the case of the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee presenting his budget in March^ 
is controlled by Standing Orders; so is the length of Coun- 
cil meetings. Both, however, may be extended by agree- 
ment, which so far as my experience, goes is always given, 
though not always without some grumbles from members 
of the Majority Party, if they think their opponents are 
being unnecessarily long-winded. But when Estimates are 
being discussed the statutory limit is eight hours, and as 
there is always ‘other business’ on the agenda besides the 
Estimates, it will be observed that if the 'other business’ 
includes controversial matters, the session can go on for a 
very long time — the record, in recent years, was one which 

^ 'Budget Day*i however, is nothing like Budget Day in the House of Commons) 
there are no surprises. For the amount which the Council is intending to spend 
during the years * the County Rate - will have been discussed with representa- 
tives Si the Metropolitan Boroughs, which have actually to collect the rate, some 
time beforehand. 
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termi9ate<f at aix in the morning; but sessions lasting till 
past midnight are not a.t all uncommon. This means, of 
course, that while ‘absenteeism’, in the Psirlianientafy sense, 
is almost negligible, and the percentage of attendance, in 
both Conncil and Gimmittees, very high, only a proportion 
of Councillors are actually sitting in their tomato-leather 
seats at any given moment; they are outside, interviewing, 
working in the Reading-room or the Library, having a meal, 
or simply having a chat and smoke on the Terrace which is 
so much pleasanter than the grim promenade the other side 
of Westminster Bridge.* The division bells will call them 
back at need. 

If they are in the Chamber, they are not condemned to 
complete inactivity; they can write letters and read reports 
while keeping an ear cocked* for anything worth hearing. 
If they want to know what is said in debate, they must be 
there in person, for Council debates rate practically no pub- 
licity in the national press, and the Council has no Hansard. 
The Minutes — the only reports of proceedings — are un- 
believably jejune; they are almost a replica of the agenda 
paper. The reports and recommendations are printed ver- 
batim with the addition of the one word Agreed, and some- 
times of two others. After Debate, which may indicate that a 
single question was ajked of the mover, or that there was a 
discussion lasting an hour or more. The only means of know- 
ing which is that in the latter case there will probably — 
though not certainly — have been a division, in which event 
the time of the division, and the names of those voting, 
on either side, will be duly recorded. The only other regular 
record is the times at which ‘the Chairman left the Chair’, 
and the Vice (or Deputy) Chairman took his place. So if we 

^ * North -of-thc-River’ snobs do not realise how much we gam from being on 
the right side for the view up and down stream, and of sunsets behind the Parlia- 
ment House. Thanks be to Rosebery, who, in the early years, crushed the plan for a 
buikiSng in Parliament Street, which would have been just one among many. 

* Why not knit} I don’t know, for one can surely listen much more cflfectively 
while knitting than while writing letters. Some day the female membership ought 
to make a protest. 
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know nothing else, we know when the Chairman 'decided to 
have his tea and how long be took qver it. But of thd words 
of wisddoi which members utter there is nowadays no record 
whatever.^ It is part of the tradition of austerity, no 'doubt; 
but it is discouraging to the historian. 

No, the Council is not very ‘like Parliament’; and 1 am 
glad it is not. do not work ourselves into frenzies of ex- 
citement or lay elaborate procedural traps for our oppon-. 
ents; we do not hang around for hours doing nothing, or 
next to nothing, waiting to be called upon to vote on we 
know not what. Even if we are not in our seats when the 
division bells ring we know (unless we have lost our agenda 
papers) what the division is about. We are assembled to get 
things done, to make, for the millions of people who live in 
the heart of the great mass called London — and for the 
millions more who live outside but work or study within our 
boundaries — decisions which have a direct effect on the lives 
of them and of their children. We make these decisions a//er 
they have been studied and argued over by groups or ovu:- 
selves sitting in Committee and Sub-Committee; we do not 
have Second Reading debates or Committees of the Whole 
House arguing points of detail and dividing on them over 
and over again. And though there are fine speeches made 
which are certainly no less good than^much of the oratory 
preserved in Hansard — there comes to mind a brilliant at- 
tack on the Lord Chief Justice made during the last session 
of 1952, which caxight the attention of the Manchester Guar- 
dian — they are not more than bright bits of colour enlivening 
the half-tones of the picture in general. The real work of 
Council — and of Councillors — is outside the Chamber. 

^ Generations ago> a weekly periodical called London used to report speeches m 
extenso. 1 fear the circulation proved incommensurate with the cost. 
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LONDON COX^NTY 

The real work of Council is not in the Chamber, but in the 
rooms where Committees and Sub-Committees meet, in the 
smaller rooms where Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen have 
their desks and their papers, in the six floors of County Hall 
and the four of the Old County Hall occupied by the adpiinis- 
trative departments,^ in the nine divisional offices svith their 
staffs, in the great Supplies repositories, in the schools, col- 
leges, welfare homes and children’s homes, and at all the 
myriad points where the Council comes into contact with 
the life of the London citizen. But before we go exploring, 
whether in the maze of County Hall corridors (with rooms 
so oddly numbered that it is not surjprising to find a visitor 
completely lost) or in the streets outside, we must take a 
view of the past and present of the territory which the whole 
organisation exists to #erve — the Administrative County of 
London. I say ‘past and present’, because no one can really 
appreciate the reason for the oddities of London government 
of to-day — oddities which may strike a visitor from abroad 
or even from Manchester or Birmingham as approaching 
lunacy —unless they have some idea of why London is what it is. 

I had thought to open this chapter with the words ‘Every- 
body knows that the L.C.C. area does not coincide with 
what is generally called “London” ’, when I caught myself 
up with the realisation that ‘everybody’ knows nothing of 
the kind. A great many Londoners do not know whether 

' And not forgetting the Archives in the basement, or the Fire Brigade by Lam> 
beth Bridge. 
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they live in ‘London’ or whether they don’t. Few have ever 
been inside County Hall; many may not even know where it 
is. Since it is ‘across the bridges’, the snobs o^the northern 
boroughs, most of whom have no idea of the great mass of 
London which lies south of the River, hardly recognise its 
existence,* or if they do, think of it as did the taxi-driver who, 
transporting a pirty of overseas visitors along the Embank- 
ment, was heard to tell th^m, ‘That’s County Hall over there ‘ 
— where they give the licences.’ ‘Pity they don’t give a few 
more’, said one of his thirsty passengers — misapprehending, 
at that, since the licences granted by the L.C.C. do not in- 
clude those for the consumption of liquor. There are reasons 
tor this remarkable ignorance, some of which I shall speak 
of later; but the reason for not knowing by instinct the 
boundaries of London County is simple enough — there is 
no earthly reason why anyone should know them. 

The County of London is a big and populous area. It 
houses, according to Whitaker's Almanac^ nearly three and a 
half million people, just about the same number as live in 
the State of New South Wales, and one and three-quarter 
times as many as inhabit the sovereign Dominion of New 
Zealand, with its Parliament, its Prime Minister, its Cab- 
inet, and its full powers over the lives of New Zealanders. 
But this ‘country’ of three-and-a-half»millions does not live 
by itself or to itself. All around it are the five millions of 
‘Greater London’,’ living under, and paying rates to the 
welter of ‘out-county authorities’ — five county councils, 
three county boroughs, thirty-five boroughs, and as many 
more urban, rural, and parish councils — but coming in and 
out of London in droves and making use, many of them 

1 The outstanding example is Rebecca West, who, describing William Joyce in 
The Meaning of Treasorty wrote, ‘His destiny was to be honest; to be wro^g; to have 
his habitauon “south the river” *. This equation of South London with )the wrong 
side of the tracks* nearly caused apoplexy in the habitations of ancient Dipptford. 

* 'Greater London’.hcre means the Metropolitan Pohce District. But jt could he 
argued that ‘London’ is really lar^r still, that it extends to Reigate, 8a5j - or even 
to Brighton. There are many possible 'Londons’, 
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great use, of the services which London County provides; 
and right at the heart «f this Wen of Greater London, a 
monster far |>igger than ever Cobbett conceived,* is the 
Golden Mile of the City, a law unto itself, with its own 
government, its own police, and that presiding officer, 
chosen with little reference to democratic method, who still 
bears the arrogant title of Lord Mayor of Lmdon, 

Here is a strange state of things, to start with. But there is 
more to come. The -physical shape of the County is absurd. 
Look at the map, compare it with any street guide, and ask 
yourself what reason there can possibly be why, of the tangle 
of little streets around Stratford-atte-Bowe in the east — not 
new little streets, mark you, but streets built generations ago 
— one half should be in ‘L.ondon’ and the other half in West 
Ham; why, in the north-west, ‘London’ is apparently unable 
to cross the Edgware Road, though the houses on the west 
side of th^>t ancient thoroughfare exhibit no marked differ- 
ence from those to the east of it; why, having left outside 
itself half the old built-up area in the north and east, on the 
south the county boundary sweeps into what is still verging 
on open country, in the parklands of Putney, Sydenham, 
and Eltham; and why, finally, on the south bank of the 
Thames, ‘London’ stretches a full three miles further to the 
east than it does on the north bank, save for a ridiculous 
little enclave called ‘North Woolwich’, clustered at the 
northern end of the Free Ferry. (I have been told that Edu- 
cation Inspectors in the past used to threaten unco-operative 
teachers with transfer to a school in North Woolwich; this 
would suggest that exile is still a possible penalty, even in a 
crowded modern city.) You may ask; but you will get no 
rational answer. For there is none — only one of the sillier 
accidents of history. 

London County was created in 1888; and to save trouble 
apd argument, it was given the same area (with the exception 
of the City of London) as that covered by the former Metro- 
politan Board of Works, which had been in existence since 
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1855. But the area of the Metropolitan Board of Works had 
no rational basis either, even at its creation. It was based 
upon the Bills of Mortality which the Reg^trar-Gcneral 
had used for the Census of 1851, and in those Bills of Mor- 
tality the furthest parts of south-east London (the area which 
is now Woolwich) had got partly into Lewisham - the reason 
is not unconnected with the Commissions of Sewers of the 
early nineteenth century. Hence the long eastward bulge. * 
To delimit a capital city by Act of Parliament on a basis of 
death registers and main drainage is surely one of the oddest 
methods that can ever have been evolved. 

The Board of Works, it is generally agreed, was an im- 
provement on the appalling mess of corrupt and inefficient 
Bumbledom which made up Pickwick’s London - though 
it ended its days in a fine burst of scandal ; and even the most 
savage critics of the London County Council would admit it 
was an improvement on the Board. But the L.C.C. was never 
the master even in its own curiously-shaped and limited 
house. In the first place, although ‘London County’ is a city 
three times as large as any other in Britain, governmentally 
it is not a city at all, but a county, and it does not have the 
powers of a county borough. Rosebery in 1889 drew furious 
attention to ‘the pedantry of the present Government in in- 
sisting that the provisions which were framed for the smallest 
rural County Council should be applied in all their strict- 
ness to the L.C.C.’ and even if the strictness has been miti- 
gated, it still remains the case that the L.C.C. has to seek 
powers to do certain things which a County Borough, even 
a small county borough, can do as of right.^ Besides this, it 
has been very much confined in its ‘enterprise’. The police 
who ordered its streets were, and are, servants not of itself, 
but of H.M. Government ; the reason commonly alleged for 
this, viz. that the safety of the distinguished inhabitants of, 

^ Also that it is mote in subject to the District Auditor, that Governnient official 
whom some passionate defenders of local self-government have likened (nbt, I think, 
altogether correctly) to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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and distinguished visitors to the capital, could not be con- 
fided to a mere local authority would have more weight if 
the Qty ofiLondon did not retain its own priv^e police 
force. Its water supply came from private enterprise until 
the rapacity and inefficiency of the water privateers resulted 
in the creation of a new ad hoc authority, the Metropolitan 
Water Board; the docks of our greatest ^aport, after long 
'dispute, were finally put into the.hands of another specially 
created body, the Port of London Authority; it never suc- 
ceeded in acquiring control of its own gas or its own elec- 
tricity. It did, after a struggle, succeed in being allowed to 
run its own trams — not buses — until the London Passenger 
Transport Board swallowed the lot: only the London Fire 
Brigade has been restored, after the war years, to its parent. 
‘London’ owns far fewer of its own services than does many 
a provincial city; it is a curious twist of events that the 
Fabian programme of ‘municipal ownership’ made so little 
headway even during Sidney Webb’s eighteen-year mem- 
bership of the Council ; but the main reason for this is poli- 
tical. ‘London’s’ chief successes have been in ‘services’, not 
in ‘trading’. 

Within the Council’s own territory, moreover, there were 
many lesser ‘authorities’, with their rights protected by 
statute. For ten yeans there survived a litter of elderly and 
anomalous Boards and Vestries, chosen by a variety of pecu- 
liar processes, and some — not all, of course^ — stinking to 
heaven in their practices. Even when it became apparent to 
all that the capital city could not possibly secure decent stan- 
dards of order and cleanliness so long as the Vestries, etc., 
remained in existence, the County Council was not given the 
job. For avowedly political reasons (see below) the London 
Government Act of 1899 re-divided the County, and set 
up twenty-eight Metropolitan Boroughs, with Mayors, 

, ^ Here one may pause a moment to recall the unspectacular service rendered for 
many years by St. Pancras*s most famous Vestryman, George Bernard Shaw. ‘Un- 
democracy* in a public body docs not necessarily connote inertia, as Dr. Robson has 
pointed out. 
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Corporations, Town Halls, magnificent chains of office apd 
all, and powers deliberately designed to restrict the powers of 
the County Council. To take only one example f- the County 
Coimcil does not itself levy a penny of rates; it asks the 
Metropolitan Boroughs to collect for it the monies which it 
needs, and if the Borough Councils think the L.C.C. is being 
greedy they havef no hesitation in saying so — and, in the 
case of George Lansbury ,and his Poplar Council of thirty* 
years ago, going to prison rather than accede to its request. 

I say that the Metropolitan Boroughs were an artificial 
political creation, and hope that my friends who serve on 
Borough Councils will not misunderstand me. After fifty 
years of co-existence and consultation, both at ‘officer-level’ 
between the various bodies and between the L.C.C. and the 
Standing Joint Committee of Metropolitan Boroughs set up 
in 1912, the state of permanent hostility which Lord Salis- 
bury’s Ministry envisaged has largely ceased to exist — 
though there remain grounds of friction on which, unfor- 
tunately but inevitably, those who are the keenest public 
servants tend to feel most keenly; and there has certainly 
grown up a feeling of corporate loyalty to the Boroughs, 
greater in some than in others. But surely no one will main- 
tain that by and large the Borough areas correspond effect- 
ively with the ancient communities and loyalties which exist 
within our vast sea of brick, which showed their vitality so 
unexpectedly in the days of bombs and shelters and street 
parties, and which still strike teams of social enquirers who 
go to work, say, in Hackney or Bethnal Green. ‘London’ is 
a city gfrown up from villages^ not small towns. 

Look at the map again, and look at the shapes of the 
Boroughs. Chelsea is a natural unity; so is most of Hamp- 
stead, except for the dreary chunk which is Kilburn, and 
which belongs, one would think, if it ‘belongs’ anywhere, 
to out-county Willesden; the same may be said of Stoke 
Newington^ Deptford, far-away Woolwich, and a fewbthers. 
But Paddington and St. Pancras, to most people, me^n rail- 
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way stations and nothing else; Liza of Lambeth, from Lam- 
beth Walk, would find nothing in common with the denizens 
of Soufh Nofwood and the Crystal Palace; and aslTor some 
of the others . . . G. K. Chesterton, a real romantic about 
civic pride in a small community, created the Napoleon of 
Netting Hill\ he could not have created a Napoleon for that 
misshapen area, resembling a bloated starfish, which goes 
t>y the name of the Borough of 

On the other hand, unmistakable and ancient identities — 
Netting Hill, Camden Town, Homerton, Wapping, Dul- 
wich Village — appear on no civic map ; the Borough of Pop- 
lar has swallowed, not without some continuing growls from 
older inhabitants, the historic community of Bow; even 
boroughs like Bermondsey, mentioned by Herbert Mor- 
rison^ as one of the half-dozen with the greatest civic sense, 
turn out on investigation to have divided loyalties within 
them; while poor Highgate, a natural community, one 
would have thought, if ever there was one, has to see itself 
divided between St Pancras and the featureless sprawl of 
Hornsey (out-county). The County of London Plan en- 
deavoured to undo some of the effects of the statutory frag- 
mentation by proposing to rebuild its own London on the 
lines of small communities based wherever possible on nat- 
ural groupings; it was a big and a bold plan, but so far the 
only such community to come into physical existence is 
Lansbury in Poplar, built as a special effort for Festival 
Year — and at some distance, ironically, from Lansbury ’s 
own old home in Bow. The rest is on paper — or, strictly 
speaking, on the enormous Development Map of the 
County, with only little bits of implementation here and 
there. The reader is now, perhaps, beginning to understand 
something of the bewilderment of the new County Coun- 
cillor trying to get a mental picture of his charges and his 
responsibilities. 

In addition to the physical peculiarities of boundaries and 

1 Morri^n, How GrtaUr London is Governed, 
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authorities there is also the political history of London 
government. There are those who continually deplore the 
‘introduction of party politics into local government’. What- 
ever view you may take on this issue, the L.C.C. can cer- 
tainly plead ‘not guilty’. It did not ‘introduce politics’; it 
was born in a violently political atmosphere, and ancient 
political controversies have had an enduring effect (some of 
which we have already noticed) on its work and its powers. 
It came into existence in the course of a fierce fight between 
those who wanted clean and decent government for London 
and those who, for one reason or another, were anxious to 
preserve the old vested interests and the old methods. This 
is a matter of history, on which those who are interested can 
read some remarkable and scandalous stories in W. A. Rob- 
son’s The Government and Misgovernment of London^ A. G. 
Gardiner’s John Benn and the Progressive Movement and 
other books; no one now seriously defends the old system. 
But its whilom defenders died hard; and they had plenty 
of money, influence, and political cunning wherewith to 
fight their demise. 

This meant that the first elected Council, and still more 
the second, when the issues at stake had been more clearly 
defined*, was practically bound to contain a majority of 
avowed Radicals (called Progressives for electioneering pur- 
poses) who were in. political opposition to the Government 
of the day and who stood for reform and the end of cor- 
ruption, for austerity, temperance, good, stern and faithful 
government, together with a minority some of whom, to say 
the least of it, regarded such a programme with enthusiasm 
less than lukewarm. However much the Earl of Rosebery 
might officially hope that the Council would proceed with 
unanimity, the cross of opinion was already far too wide — 
though voting was not wholly on Party lines in the^early 

1 Largely by Sidney Webb in The London Programme, which protvided Ihe 
election manifesto for the Progressive Party in 1892. Webb, chief creditor, with 
William Garnett, of t)^ County system of secondary and higher education, was first 
elected in that year. 
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days. The ‘Press, moreover, which disliked the London 
Radicals, contributed itStquota. Said the Times of 8th Janu- 
ary 1889, wit^ a characteristic sniff— 

It must be acknowledged, the newly elected Council must be re- 
garded as wanting in the prestige and the complete representative char- 
acter which the force of numbers and the popular election alone can 
supply. In the main, however, it seems certain that^e Council will be 
^a^ respectable if not very brilliant body. 

while the Daily News of the same ‘date more discourteously 
observed: ‘if the reign of mere vestrymen is to continue, it 
was hardly worth while to get rid of the Metropolitan 
Board’. It is difficult to acquit these journals of plain pre- 
judice; the Council had been chosen by popular election 
from an electorate of no inconsiderable size, and its first 
members included, in addition to Rosebery, Sir Arthur 
Arnold, Sir John Benn, grandfather of Lord Stansgate, 
Lord Burnham, John Burns, Sir Thomas Farrar, Frederic 
Harrison, Alfr(.'d Hoare the banker. Lord Lingen, Sir John 
Lubbock, the Earl of Meath, G. W. E. Russell, Sir John 
Sinclair, and Sir Evan Spicer — scarcely a collection of ‘mere 
vestrymen’. Perhaps the Daily News was thinking of the 
personal appearance of the rank-and-file Progressives, about 
which Mrs Sidney Webb, whose taste in looks was aristo- 
cratic, made some ru^ie remarks in her Diary. But there 
seems no evidence that the Members of Parliament, though 
chosen by a larger ‘force of numbers’, were much handsomer. 

The division of policy was thus inevitable, with the major 
part of the Press tending to treat the Progressives as dreary 
spoilsports and governesses whose chief purpose was to 
destroy the good old beef-eating and beer-drinking tradi- 
tions; and this division was accentuated and deepened by 
the opposition’s powerful friends at Westminster to whom 
they represented the new body as a dangerous instrument 
of sevolution. Guided by them. Parliament endeavoured to 
confine the Council by petty regulation,^ rejected regularly 

^ by refusing for years to allow it to run a petty cash and wage accounts 
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requests that it be allowed to expand its activities, and fur- 
ther insisted, in order to check its presumed extravagant 
tendencies, that it should seek annual leave |br capital ex- 
penditure by promoting a Money Bill. A typical result of 
this last restriction was the holding up for years of the re- 
construction of Waterloo Bridge, which was strongly sup- 
ported by the Ministry of Transport. In the case of any 
other authority the sanction of the Minister would have' 
been sufficient. As Herbert Morrison said, ‘for some curious 
reason Parliament has seemed to have a fear of order, dig- 
nity, and cohesion in the government of the capital.'^ 

The reason is not 'curious*, it is to be found in the un- 
equivocal utterances of Gjnservative politicians. In 1894, 
when the Council was only five years old. Lord Salisbury 
referred to Spring Gardens (the ‘cavernous and tavernous 
place’, as Rosebery called it, where the Council met until 
the ’twenties) as ‘the place where Collectivist and Socialistic 
experiments are tried ... a place where a new revolutionary 
spirit finds its instruments and collects its arms’; and later 
Joseph Chamberlain, whose idea of the proper size for a city 
coincided curiously with the then population of Birming- 
ham, called the L.C.C. a ‘megalomaniac’ — for asking for 
the powers which his own City Council and others already 
possessed. 

So when the reform of the Vestries was to be discussed, 
Salisbury, then Prime Minister, moved into open attack. 
In an address delivered to the Unionist Party Conference 
of 1897 — note the venue chosen — he expounded his ideas 
for the government of London in the following terms: 

While he reverenced the members of the L.C.C. for the amount 
of time which they bestowed fruitlessly(!) on the public gpod, he 
thought we should have obtained more efficient machinery, if we had 
to be content to look upon London as it was, not one great muni- 
cipality but an aggregation of municipalities. ... I sincerely hppe (hat 
my advice will be entertained by the County Council - though per- 

1 Quoted in Gardiner, ciu p. a$o. ; 
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laps it may ^ a suicidal course to recommend — iii a wise, patriotic, 
^nd tynlightened spirit. 

\nd Chamb^lain, sweeping pretences aside, ad^ed en- 
husiastically, ‘Make it a party fight, gentlemen — based 
ipon party principles.’ 

‘Dilly, dilly, dilly,’ as Punch remarked. The L.C.C. re- 
listing this generous invitation to commit h^a-kari, was pos- 
libly lucky to get away with nothing more drastic than the 
London Government Act ; but it is clear why expansionist 
Droposals were turned down.* Even in 1903, when upon 
:he demise of the London School Board the L.C.C. did suc- 
:ecd in becoming the education authority for its area (and 
"or the City) a contemporary cartoonf represents Lord Salis- 
3ury as an angry child with a knife, throwing down a broken 
vooden doll labelled London School Board, and furiously 
shaking another labelled London County Council, with the 
^ords ‘Don’t think I love you because I don’t kill you too! 

[ hate you, but I’m going to keep you, because I know how 
ancomfortable you’ll be with that Borough Councils doll.’ 

‘Make it a party fight, gentlemen.’ 

• * » * 

This, then, is our history — born in an atmosphere of hate, 
ridicule, and contempt, which, although the antagonisms 
have died down with the lapse of time, so that we do not 
to-day indulge in open strife with our neighbours or the 
‘other authorities’ within our borders, but rather enter into 
continual consultations and conferences with them (thereby 
increasing the bewilderment of the new-fledged Councillor), 

^ For areas as well as for powers. The L.C.C. wasted a great deal of time and 
energy in charging its foes at their strongest point, in tryitig vainly to *9ew the 
purple of the City and the linen of the County Council together* (Rosebery); it 
might have had better successes if, looking more closely at the trends of population, 
it had tried rather to take in the developing districts of the surrounding counties. 
Buueven that is doubtful; it is not always realised that in London alone of cities 
tBere has never been any adjustment of boundaries, and that the L.C.C. has not been 
given the administration of any outside services except main drainage. 

* Westminster Gazette 1903. Reproduced in Gibbon 8 c Bell, op nV. 
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are not without long-enduring effects. For example, the 
austere Puritan standards of the ^Youngest County were 
strengthened rather than modified by the tri^s of \ts early 
days. The Councillors worked as hard as any unpaid public 
servants have ever worked; they were so determined that 
the Council should ‘live of its own* that they refused on 
principle to make any claim to receive the coal and wine 
dues of the port, which hjid provided nearly one-third of the 
entire revenue of the Board of Works. This particular piece 
of self-abnegation meant that the Council had no money for 
improvements in the physical lay-out of the city other than 
what could be squeezed out of the pockets of the rate- 
payers - so that, until the reclamation of the South Bank, 
the only really big scheme carried out by the Council was 
the building of Kingsway and Aldwych. They tied down 
themselves and their officers with the most meticulous regu- 
lations to prevent them making a halfpenny of profit or even 
a halfpenny of waste at the public expense; they left them- 
selves with practically no money to spend on entertainment 
or advertising; and so did little to mitigate the hostility or 
indifference of the Press, and, as I said earlier, failed to 
catch the imagination of the ordinary uninformed citizen.* 
The Council's publicity machine has improved consider- 
ably of recent years. The Press department works hard and 
efficiently; and there are now readable and photographic 
handbooks to supplement the formal and formidable official 


^ Yet, even so, there were indications that drabness in itself was not the main ob- 
ject of the Council. Its evidence to the Courtney Commission of 1893 (which for 
the last time proposed the amalgamation of City and County into one splendid 
body) suggested that the new Corporation should have 'power to vote money out of 
the City Fund for the purpose of entertaining and of conferring the freedom of the 
City of London upon distinguished persons, and of contributing to public charit- 
able objects, and of presenting gifts to royal personages on the occasion of marriage, 
and of iUuminatmg and decorating the streets on occasions of public rejoicinpf* (Gar- 
diner, op. cit. p. 2x0 - the phrasing of the recommendation suggests to m^ the hand 
of Sidney Webb). Tbe City thought otherwise, and its representative wa]|ted odt pf 
the Commission. At least we may feel that the Coronation fireworks ^rc in the 
right tradition - but with how much more cfTcctivc flamboyance would aiy French 
Cmmune have used Kenwood Housel ^ 
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publications -> just like Blue books, except that they have 
orange covers. But these*are water taken to the horse; and 
the horse do^ not drink. There is no London n?orning 
paper, no journal which is concerned seriously to report 
London’s- civic affairs or the discussions of London’s Coun- 
oil. The Times will give a note to the amount of the rate, and 
to any report or proposal which it believes tb be of national 
Interest; the cheap dailies and the pvening papers spotlight 
rows or gossip items like the judo classes or a court case. 
The local newspapers, and the professional and technical 
journals do indeed put in a good deal of matter of specialised 
interest; a Youth Festival, the opening of a school for blind 
children, or a dramatic or operatic show produced by an 
Evening Institute, can generally receive quite a good write- 
up in the West . . . South-West . . . North-East London 
Press; the teachers’ journals report the Education Com- 
mittee; and the prospectus of a highly esoteric course in 
'say) telecommunications will appear in anything up to 
twenty cuttings garnered and cherished by the Press De- 
partment. But these are bits and pieces ; as to what happens 
in London government generally I think it is scarcely an 
sxaggeration to say that nobody who is not actually con- 
nected with it takes more than the faintest interest; and this is 
unfortunate. 

Unfortunate in two ways. First, because it creates a gulf 
between those who know and those who don’t. You will find, 
if you go about, that among those who either serve the 
County directly or consciously make use of its services there 
is on the whole a great deal of goodwill and appreciation — 
not incompatible, of course, with occasional furious com- 
plaint; on the other side, again not without exception, there 
is a stereotype of the L.C.C. as a sort of bureaucratic mon- 
ster from whom nothing but evil, nothing but vandalism, 
stupid and tyrannical regulations and buck-passing can ever 
be expected — and never the twain shall meet. Naturally, I 
io not pretend to be impartial in this argument, but I do 
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thinir it would be an advantage if those who cry out loud 
whenever they see the letters L.C>C< at least took tife trouble 
to find* out what manner of animal they were abusing, and, 
if the informed and satisfied were some^at readier to 
listen to complaints. 

Secondly, biecause it tends to shut us Councillors up in a 
vacuum. My impression is that, partly as a result of the his- 
tory which I have been telling, the London County Coun-* 
cillor tends, more than (Councillors of other cities, to wear a 
chip on the shoulder, particularly as regards the central 
administration; we expect the Government to be ‘agin’ us, 
and when we chance to have a government of our own poli- 
tical complexion we are really rather nonplussed. Further- 
more, if the outside world will not take an interest in us, 
then we must take an interest in ourselves — and too often to 
the exclusion of anything else. I have heard a greater per- 
centage of pure shop talked in County Hall than in any 
other place but the staff common-room of a girls’ school; 
shop, even, which is concerned only with the detail of a 
particular committee or sub-committee, and which is there- 
fore all but unintelligible to the Councillor sitting at the 
same table who is not a member of the body in question. 
Of course Councillors are busy people, who come to County 
Hall to do their job and not to sit around. But I am sure that 
is not the whole of the explanation, and it adds to the be- 
wilderment of the new entrant. 
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Chapter IV 

COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 

After this journey into history and topography we can re- 
turn with more understanding to the ‘work of Council’ — 
first, to take a quick look at the Committees whose reports 
make up the agenda paper. 

There are fourteen standing Committees — there were 
fifteen until i'954> when the Government, by roughly killing 
off the civic restaurants, put an end also to the Restaurants 
and Catering Committee. These are: General Purposes, 
Finance, Children’s, Education, Establishment, Fire Brigade, 
Health, Housing, Parks, Public Control, Rivers and Drain- 
age, Supplies, Town Planning, and Welfare; their member- 
ship ranges firom fourteen to fifty, and they must meet at 
least monthly, during«Session; the ones which have heavy 
business meet every fortnight, like the Council. Two of 
them. Health and Education, have by law to co-opt mem- 
bers from outside the Council; the Council also co-opts, 
itself, outsiders to the Children’s Committee, the Housing 
Committee, and the Welfare Committee. The membership 
of all committees is chosen annually on a party-proportioned 
basis by an ad hoc Selection Committee of eight — itself 
divided according to Party.* 

This is a very modest number of Standing Committees, 
as compared with the practice of some other authorities; 

^ There m other special coinmittees» such as the leint Committee of Members 
and Staff; ad ^oe committe^, are, however, comparatiMy rare. 

47 
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according to Maud and Finer’s excellent little book on 
local governments Leeds has twenty-eight, Plymouth 
thirty-stfven, and Manchester twenty-three — with sub- 
committees in addition. This means, not that itondon Coun- 
cillors do less work, but that each L.C.C. Committee has a 
wider scope, and that Councillors are less ‘spread over’ Com- 
mittees. An Oxford City Councillor may not belong to more 
than eight Committees*; a London Councillor would die if* 
he tried to do anything of the sort. Most L.C.C. members 
sit on two Committees, though some energetic souls- man- 
age three, and. some get away with service on one which is 
particularly heavily worked, such as Health or Education.* 
Members are asked on which Committees they would prefer 
to serve, and it is to be presumed that the selectors en- 
deavour to meet their desires as far as possible, though these 
same desires show unaccountable fluctuations. During the 
war and immediately after, for example, there was a wide- 
spread desire to serve on the Education Committee; in 
1 949 that desire had grown much less, but three years later 
the swarms of newly-elected again queued up for Edu- 
cation. 

Everybody knows, more or less, what the Finance Com- 
mittee is for and what it does ; it is feared as the Treasury is 
feared across the river, for no other Committee can propose 
an expenditure of more than a very small amount, even 
though the purpose for which the money is required is al- 
ready part of sanctioned policy and the amount already 
voted in the Estimates, without the agreement of the Finance 

^ Local Govimment in England and Wales^ revised 1953. 

2 Some of the facts recorded for other Councils straio credence. Maud & Finer, 
for example* say that in 19^8 the largest number of meetings, including council 
and committees but not sub-committees, which anyone on the council of mwcastle*- 
on-Tyne undertook to attend was 424. If this number - about twice that of working 
days in a year - is correct, it is to be hoped, in the interests of sanity, that^ most of 
the Newcastle Coundllon were absentees at intervals. « 

* No one may be chairman of more than one Committee. Members ci^ receive 
the agenda of any Committee they like, but generally speaking not the paf^ers of the 
Committee* until they have been ^presented* at the actual^meeting (see belolr p. 70). 
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Committee and a ‘concurrent report’ from the Comptroller 
[ *= Treasurer] of the Gouncil — which report may be an 
acceptance*, a flat negative, a waspish observation* on the 
extravagance hf the proposal, or any other variant. 

-General Purposes is what its name implies. Its membor^ 
ship is largely, though not entirely, composed of the Chair- 
men of other main Committees; and its agenda, similarly, is 
•in gfCat part a collection of reports on matters initiated by 
other Committees but requiring ‘(j.P. sanction’. Therefore, 
some find it dull and scrappy, since you never know what 
will be coming up at any meeting, and you only deal with 
matters at a half-way sort of stage, someone else having al- 
ready made all the plans. Others, however, say that to serve 
on General Purposes is the quickest way in which to get a 
general conspectus of what the Council’s work is all about, 
since almost anything of any importance reaches General 
Purposes at some stage or other. And its work is not all bits 
and pieces — or resolving disputes between other Com- 
mittees; some of it really strikes the imagination. It was 
General Purposes which had charge of the Festival of 
Britain, and General Purposes which is creating the South 
Bank out of the mud-banks and derelict buildings which 
used to disfigure the Surrey shore. 

Establishment, wh^h deals with all major questions of 
staff and staff conditions, was once a comparatively routine 
Committee; but since the war, in the manpower shortage, 
the Establishment Committee has acquired a stranglehold 
over its fellows comparable with that of Finance. We others 
cannot put forward proposals involving staff increases* 
without covering ourselves by a ‘concurrent report’ from 
the Director of Establishments, and if necessary by an agree- 
ment with the Establishment Committee; and the Council’s 


^ In which case, of course, there is no actual ’concuirenc report', only a welcome 
abtence of comment. 

* Teaching staff are not under the Establishment Committee, but under the 
Staff Sub-Committee of theJBducation Committee. But see below p. 98. 
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own private O. & M.^ (which is directly responsible to the 
Clerk of the Council) is always 'looking around to see 
whether someone is not wasting 'units of staff somewhere, 
or creating what are grimly called ‘pockets of redundancy’. 
(This may sound something of a sour grouse, which to a 
certain extent it is; everyone who sits on a spending Com- 
mittee and can ste daily how much less that Committee does 
for the people of London t:han it could if it were given a free* 
hand, is bound to grumble when checked, and to resent the 
time taken in justifying, or failing to justify, proposed ex- 
pansion. But it is a melancholy truism that we Cannot all 
have what we want.) 

The Health Committee has a job which everybody can 
easily understand; it bulks much less large, financially speak- 
ing, since the hospitals were handed over to the National 
Health Service, but in terms of work not so much less large 
than might be expected, because of the ever-increasing 
amount of ‘ancillary’ health services and detailed services to 
individuals which the Welfare State demands. The mem- 
bers of the Public Health Committee, sitting on their nine 
Divisional Health Committees and on hospital committees 
and regional boards, are certainly not underworked. Hous- 
ing, also, sounds a straightforward assignment, if ‘straight- 
forward’ is the right word for a pioblem which appears 
impossible of solution, since whatever the efforts made to 
decant London’s population, people will persist in trying to 
come and live and work there, and the part-emptying (with 
some aid from the Luftwaffe) of the old congested inner 
boroughs is balanced by the fresh swarming in places like 
Wandsworth and Lewisham. Even so, the L.C.C. as hous- 
ing authority, has two special problems of its own ; it is not, 
within its boundaries, the only housing authority, and so 
has to agree its house-building projects with the ’Metro- 
politan Borough Councils who may want exactly tl^e same 
piece of land for their own housing plans; and, sin<^ it has 

^ Organisation and Methods^ aa in the Civil Service*^ 
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long been physically impossible to house all London’s citi- 
zens in decency within the area of London, it has to export 
them, to build ‘out-county’ estates up to an hour’s'journey 
from CKaring^ Cross, or to send them to ‘town Extensions’ 
even further afield, to Swindon and Bletchley and else- 
where — all this involving endless planning and nego- 
tiation, while at the same time the Archit^t’s Department 
•is continually making improvements in its designs and its 
use of materials, so that the ‘point-blocks’ now arising 
among the trees of Putney and Roehampton already make 
the design of Lansbury — finished at top speed for the 195 1 
Exhibition — look out-of-date. 

The members of the Housing Committee, quite apart 
from anything they may have to do, or try to do, for the in- 
dividual living problems of their own and other people’s 
constituents, have a good deal on their plate; they have to 
cope with people who want more houses and can’t under- 
stand why they aren’t being built more quickly, with people 
who can’t see why priority should be given to skilled workers 
who are indispensable for vital new factories and who can’t 
work in them unless they have somew'here to live, with 
others who don’t want any Council houses built near their 
own (and are willing to pay large fees to the legal profession 
to prevent it), with the never-ending question of fair rents, 
with contractors who fall down on their jobs or their con- 
tract dates, sometimes with building workers who go on 
strike on housing estates, and so forth. Even when at long 
last a housing estate is completed, with its landscaping and 
its public and service buildings, the job is not necessarily 
finished. Rents have to be fixed — a matter of much diffi- 
culty and heart-burnings; there appear Tenants’ Associa- 
tions with all their problems; there is the question of Com- 
munity Centres (that over-worked phrase), and provision 
fqr^the young children, whom new housing estates in- 
evitably seem to contain in numbers so disproportionately 
high that cautious drivers of automobiles would do well to 
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shun them. But compared with some other of the Council’s 
enterprises, a housing estate, when finished, at lea%t tends 
to stay put; it does not have annual prize-givings, socials 
and other functions demanding the physiaH presence of 
members of the Council; it is not always asking for black- 
boards and chairs and books and uniforms; nor does it have 
Principals and heads and governing bodies who resign or 
die and have to have successors appointed, or ring up or* 
write, day in and day out, with their problems and their 
bright ideas. 

Such Committees as Fire Brigade, and Rivers and Drain- 
age, speak for themselves; so does Supplies, though from 
the remarks of some Councillors one might imagine that 
the chief business of Supplies was to force unwanted designs 
of furniture and similar goods on other departments and to 
prevent them thinking up pleasant ideas for themselves. 
This, it should be said, would be a grossly unfair charge; 
the Chief Officer of Supplies, like the Architect and the 
Chief Engineer, might equally complain that amateurs are 
continually butting in, and out of their small-scale experi- 
ence of building a greenhouse or mending the electric light, 
trying to teach the expert his business. ‘Keeps a canairy and 
thinks ’e knows all about 'osses\ as the disgusted* bus-driver 
said. But here one might interpolate 9, word of explanation 
on a phenomenon which often perplexes the observer. Why, 
to put it as simply and rudely as possible, can one and the 
same Council put up buildings which are a pleasure to the 
eye and which cost - or appear to cost — so much as to cause 
the ratepayer to make growling noises about ‘pampering’ 
school-children, teachers-in-training, old persons, delin- 
quents or what not — and leave in existence, with apparent 
calm, buildings of similar character in such a condition that 
no ordinary individual would put up with them, or, build- 
ings empty, tumbling down, and growing obvious dry-rot 
under the noses of the Council’s officers.? 

Part of the explanation, of course, is alas, only tob clear. 
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SHORTAGE-of-everything - is the word. Shortage of 
labour,* steel, bricks, Fods, cladding, wire, machinery - 
everything you can think of has been short, either^perman- 
ently or from* time to time, for the use which coiffd be made 
of it. And since London is only the largest of the cities, 
blitzed or unblitzed, which needs hundreds of buildings and 
thousands of workers to catch up with the Ibng years of neg- 
lect, and since it is the Government, of whatever com- 
plexion, or the national emergency, which effectively rations 
out the supplies or controls the use of them, the reason for 
the leaking houses, the out-of-date schools, and the uncleared 
or half-cleared sites ‘belonging to the Council*, on which 
nothing has been done, is painfully obvious. We have not 
yet been able to get around to them. 

The reason for the new and reconstructed buildings being 
‘better’ than the ordinary householder might think should 
be afforded is equally clear, if one takes a few minutes to 
think it over. A public body spending public money, if it 
has any sense of responsibility, cannot afford to scamp and 
patch. You or I, having a leaking cistern or a sagging wall, 
can stick on a plaster or shore a bit up, and hope for the best; 
we can, if desperate for accommodation, take a shaky old 
building that is nevertheless just habitable and say to our- 
selves, ‘Well, it will Ust my time*. But the Council cannot, 
for the Council is timeless, and if the Councillors of this 
generation buy a rotten property or skimp on building, or 
plumbing, or equipment, it only means that the Councillors 
of the next will have to ask their ratepayers (who will have 
plenty of burdens of their own), to spend money on re- 
proofing, re-building, replacing boilers, etc., long before 
these replacements ought properly to be done. The Council 
cannot run away from its bad bargains — a fact not always 
realised by the present-day ardents, who, discovering a dis- 
used cinema full of dry-rot want to buy it for a school as- 
sembly hall, and cry ‘But surely it can be patched up to last 
for a bit!’ - or note indignantly t^Iat the ‘maintenance 
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charge* for, say, a hostel for training college students ap> 
pears to them to be ridiculously high. V don\ reitew my 
crockery^s often as that.’ Perhaps not; but if you don’t mind 
using cracked crockery or running out of spobns, it is your 
funeral only; no one is going to write to the papers about 
it, or take you to the courts if your children’s lips are cut. 

The Welfare Committee has taken over, in effect, what 
once was the Poor Law and, along with the Children’s Com- 
mittee, provides plenty of scope for those who enjoy the job, 
which of recent years has grown so much in public concern, 
of bringing human care and understanding to those on 
whom the conditions of modern city life press hardest. We 
might hope, I should think, that the Children’s Committee, 
so young a body, born of the revelations of ‘dark-corner’ 
horrors made by the Curtis Report,* will eventually find its 
task diminishing rather than increasing; no such hope can 
be held out to Welfare, as the Welfare State itself preserves 
more and more of its citizens into old age. It used to be a 
common gibe at the Labour Party that the average age of 
its M.P.’s was so high, and its concern with the old age 
pensioners so great; there was supposed to be some im- 
proper connection between the two. In fact, of course, there 
was nothing of the kind; it was the Labour members’ con- 
stituents who felt the misery of poverty in their old age and 
whose poverty in its'turn pressed hard on their relations and 
their young families. Nowadays, material conditions having 
changed for the better, it is loneliness and listlessness as 
much as sheer indigence with which we have to cope, to 
make the life we have preserved not just a life, but as far as 
may be a happy and even a productive life. A growing job — 
not an easy one, and by no means everybody’s pigeon. 

These two Committees, with Heal^ and Education, are 
concerned with what 1 should call the primarily ‘human’ ser- 
vices of the Council, those which are dealing with 

1 Pride compels me to add the note that none of these horrors were foui|d in any 
place oontcoUed by the L.C.C. 
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and which, however many general rules they may need to 
make, Ire continually l&ving to think of and cater for the 
particular problem of the particular individual; ^^e older 
local governifient nomenclature they were callra 'onerous', 
as contrasted with the ‘benehciar services, such as main 
drainage. What you call ‘beneficial’ to-day depends, I sup- 
pose, on your outlook; I would suggest that welfare services 
certainly seem ‘beneficial’ to ordinary people, but it can 
scarcely be denied that they are ‘onerous’ as well, in that 
they use up a much greater amount of time both of members 
and of paid staff than do the services which are purely 
environmental. 

Public Control has in its charge weights and measures, 
regulations and licences of all sorts other than liquor 
licences ; it tells a public-house that if it wants to brighten 
its premises with music and dancing it must not make such 
a noise that nobody within half-a-mile can watch television 
in peace. It impinges upon the consciousness of members of 
other Committees when it issues them an invitation to a 
private showing of a film whose desirability for public ex- 
hibition has been called in question. Sometimes, when the 
film censorship has been suffering from a fit of puritanism, 
this results in Londoners being allowed to see a film — often 
of foreign extraction*— which is forbidden to others who 
have to go and buy the book from which it is derived; but, 
for the benefit of the dirty-minded, I may add that to accept 
Public Control’s invitation is no guarantee of refined salaci- 
ousness ; what you see is more often a dreary sample of the 
rubbish for which we still pay out good dollars. 

Parks is a nice Committee — and not only because it has 
very much more to do and very much more to spend than 
any other Parks Committee in any other authority. The 
sheer acreage of the London parks, even without counting 
th6 Royal Parks, is remarkably large,^ especially since the 

^ Though not nearly as laige as it ought to be^ for the miUions who live therein. 
The people of North and East Londcm are terribty sfiprt of *open spaoe*$ this b the 
product of nineteenth-cenfary history. 
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Crystal Palace grovinds have been brought in; and the 
amount of entertainment for the {feople provided ^therein 
even moHe surprising, to those who do not know it. (It is 
odd to rea^>in the 1935 Jubilee booklet of the*Council, that 
‘for some years dances were provided in the open air, but 
owing to their decreasing popularity were discontinued in 1929’ 
— to discontinue \iancing in the Parks to-day would cause a 
resounding outcry.) Serving on Parks one can have any 
number of bright ideas, and see some of them carried out 
without tumbling over that bogey of public bodies, ‘creating 
a precedent’, for something which everyone cannot have. 
You can set up — not without howls of puritanical rage — a 
Fun Fair in Battersea Park without having to put similar 
ones in Finsbury and Hackney. You can run one open-air 
exhibition of modern sculpture which made one member of 
the Council, at all events, resolve never again to look at a 
Henry Moore in a grim gallery or anywhere else except 
against a background of grass and sky and trees, with no 
fear that a dozen other parks will clamour to be filled with 
Barbara Hepworths; you can have a boating lake in one, 
pony rides in another, motor-racing in a third, a Helter- 
Skelter Snail in a fourth, or a pickled Norwegian whale on 
the Embankment Gardens. (This last proposal was rejected.) 

This also means that each member of Parks can have his 
or her own particular interest, and can study, each, a differ- 
ent set of the photographs, maps, and diagrams which are 
displayed at meetings of the Committee. Some incorrigible 
highbrows, of whom I am one, go in for what others call 
frills — the remaking of the grounds of Holland House, for 
example, or the pictures and the lakeside concerts at Ken- 
wood; others can patronise sport to their hearts’ content, 
from motor-tycle races to the Harriers running all over 
Hampstead Heath; others can take under their wiiig the 
bands and the circuses, fairs, and concert-parties; others cat) 
ask questions at;^ut the catering and the conveniftnces; 
others about the trees, flowers and nurseries - you cart learn 
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a lot of horticulture and silviculture simply by sitting on 
Parks; others, again, abdut the bits of open space and play- 
ground in their own districts. 

For the business of Parks is not confined to p 4 Fks in the 
strict sense, and what goes on in them; playing-fields, ‘junk’ 
playgrounds, swimming-pools, footpaths, and the gardens 
of schools and colleges, of anything larger than pocket- 
handkerchief size, come under its care; and this can oc- 
casionally lead to considerable discussion. I myself once had 
to handle the case of a technical college which wanted to lay 
out a small memorial garden to a former Principal and for 
this purpose to grass over a plot about the size of my dining- 
room floor. When a report to this effect came before ‘the 
appropriate committee’ an officer from Parks said that grass 
would not grow in that East London borough; when it was 
pointed out that the Governors of the college had been given 
the seed and were intending to maintain the lawn out of a 
fund specially raised, he wagged a Cassandra head, and in 
unison with the Comptroller said, ‘But suppose the Gover- 
nors should default on their obligation — have you considered 
the expense which that might involve to the Council?’ Con- 
versely, the governors of another college begged that Parks 
be put in charge of the kitchen gardens, which by an his- 
torical accident were k^pt up by the Chief Engineer’s main- 
tenance men in their spare time, because the only crop the 
engineers could grow appeared to be tomatoes. I visited, 
after three years, the disputed East End garden, and found 
the grass flourishing happily; I do not know what has hap- 
pened about the tomatoes. 

Last is Town Planning, which is something of a mystery 
to members ofrother Committees. It is in charge of the 
Development Plan for London, expressed in a series of mag- 
nificent coloxired maps with ‘symbols’ which nobody under- 
stjuKis but the Town Planners; it therefore caused the 
squatting in County Hall during the winter of 1952— 53 of 
an enormous governmental enquiry w]|ich occupied a great 
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deal of space and listened to the objections of thousands of 
interests represented by hundreds df lawyers. 

Now^jhat the Development Plan — the only !|Plan, it 
should be^phasiscd - which has ever been? made for the 
capital city has been approved, with some alteration, some 
truncation, and a good deal of indefinite postponement, by 
the Government, Town Planning has to try to put it into 
effect, to initiate schemes to be carried out by the Council 
itself and to see that other people’s schemes, from whatever 
source they emanate, are not likely to spoil the Plan in what 
current jargon calls ’the foreseeable future’. So its discussions 
range from the approval of a great lay-out in the Abbey 
Wood district of Woolwich, to cost a million and a half be- 
fore it is finished -■ the exquisite models for this were ex- 
hibited, for all to see, in the ambulatory around the Council 
Chamber — to plans for blocks of expensive flats in Kensing- 
ton, or the desire of somebody to plant lock-up garages on a 
vacant spot in a quiet residential neighbourhood, or run a 
one-horse little repair business in a house which ought to 
accommodate people. It is astonishing what complexities, 
personal as well as legal, there are, in carrying out a plan of 
any sort. Everyone wants the other fellow to be ‘planned’, 
and writes to the local press or besieges his own Town Hall 
with cries that someone is intending^to cut down a lovely 
old tree*, set up a small factory, or use the ground floor of 
his house for a nursery school whose shrieks of joy or pain 
will disturb ‘the amenities of the neighbourhood’, while at 
the same time he furiously resents any hindrance to his own 
ideas. 

Town Planning committee work, therefore, involves an 
immense amount of papers, plans and elevations, and a very 
great deal of meticulous decision made through sub-com- 
mittees and panels — and very little, if any, political strife. 

* Bridrii Appein to attach itself to youth in the animal and Ige itf the 

Timetable creations yo|s can alwaya create an uproar over the ill-treatinen| df a kit* 
ten* or damage to a very old tne^ no matter how rotten and dangerouijthe latter 
may be« But nobody weeps over saplings. 
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Town Planning knows, in theory, where you will be allowed 
to build a house, a shdp, a school, a church, a factory, 
where you must retain a peculiarly awkward bmjKling be- 
cause the Mihistry of Works has scheduled it as^f historic 
interest’ — even if in your private opinion it is hideous; and 
where you may not build anything at all. In practice, it 
generally does so, sufficiently, at least, for \he words ‘Plan- 
ning Permission will be Required/ appearing on the reports 
of other committees, to give warning to the promoters of 
bright ideas. Town Planning also, through a child of its 
own nicknamed irreverently the Hysterical Monuments 
Sub-Committee, watches over the buildings or pieces dE 
buildings which ought to be preserved from destruction; 
and {de minimis) if you want to put up on a wall or a door a 
blue and white plaque saying ‘Shakespeare — or Barnum - 
Lived Here’, you must first ask leave of Town Planning. 
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I REFERRED to the Towti Planning Committee as ‘the last 
of the Committees’. This is, of course, not strictly true; it is 
only the last of the Committees which do not sit in public. 
There remains the Committee which we have already seen 
in public session — the Education Committee ; and the Edu- 
cation Committee, for more than one reason, is a special case. 

First, because it is the largest of all the Committees. 
Secondly, because it sits in public, with a printed and pub- 
lished agenda, like the Council, and its agenda, like that of 
the Council, is made up of the reports of the several Sub- 
Committees which were mentioned in Chapter I. It meets, 
not in one of the many committee rooms, but in a special 
room of its own, with a raised dais on which sit the Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairmaii, officers, and clerks, and below them — 
though not so far below as in the Council Chamber — the 
Sub-Committee chairmen and the members in seats allotted 
to them. Its proceedings are solemn — fairly formal, at least, 
conforming to Standing Orders of debate; the Chairman 
does not speak or guide the meeting except on points of pro- 
cedure (though the Vice-Chairman does speak): it is the 
Chairmen of the Sub-Committees, therefore, who make the 
speeches, introducing and arguing their reports, and reply- 
ing to questions. The Chairman of a Sub-Committee of the 
Education Committee, it will be seen, corresponds rather 
to the Chairman of other main Committees - and has, dn 
foct, as much work to do as the Chairman of one ol the less 
burdened of the mdh Committees. 


6o 
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The fyct that it sits in public, also, is not without result 
on discussion. In a public meeting the Press are present, and 
goodness knojirs what it will please the Press^^ report. 
Therefore, everyone who gets up speaks ‘with a full sense 
of my public responsibility’ — which doesn’t mean quite 
what it says. It means, *I am going to be vety careful not to 
say anything which can be awkwardly quoted against me. 

I am not, for example, going to* get into a controversy ’ 
about the religious question in education. I am not, again, 
going to say anything which sounds like an attack upon in- 
dividual officers of the Council, who can’t answer back.’ If 
an attack is warranted, if there has been injustice done any- 
where, it is to be made on the Chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee concerned, who is to bear the blame — and rightly so — 
For anything which the machine has done wrong. 

But it may also quite often mean, ‘I am going at every 
possible opportunity to remember that I am a member of a 
political party, and use every chance which offers to put the 
Other Side publicly in the wrong.’ This does not happen in 
non-public Committees; except where there is a real cleav- 
age of opinion, or when someone loses his or her temper 
there is very little party debate for its own sake. The mem- 
bers do not stand up to orate, but sit talking around a horse- 
shoe table, which sensibly reduces the temperature of 
discussion - even if the absence of strict Rules means that a 
single pertinacious member may arrogate much more than 
bis or her fair share of discussion. Also, the officors take 
part; they answer questions, give information, and rebut or 
admit criticism, and may suggest improvements on their 
3wn reports. 

The public character of the Education Committee is im- 
portant. Still more important, perhaps, is the amount of 
work it has to do, and the amount of money which that work 
cdbts.' The Education Committee runs the education service 
sf London County; it is thus entirely responsible for all the 
county schools (incldding schools for the handicapped), and 
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for nearly the entire running costs of the voluntary schools 
which ^e ‘aided’ or ‘controlled’ - these include over fifty 
old grM^ar schools - for milk, school pinners, school’ 
health and’medical services, playing fields and play centres, 
school journeys, concerts, etc., the youth employment ser- 
vice, and all th/? work of further (i.e. post-school) education 
described in the next chapter. It runs this work, as I have 
said, directly through its Sub-Committees, but additionally 
through a number of Sections, i.e. sub-sub-committees, of 
which there may be any number, some permanent and 
some ‘ad hoc’. At the time of writing, for instance, there is 
Sites and Buildings,^ whose name more or less explains 
itself; it examines, as need arises, what can be done with 
the sites which the Development Plan has scheduled for 
educational use, and what kind of building can be put up on 
them} what the Architect can suggest to mitigate, in the 
heart of a big city, the noise which will pour into class-rooms 
from a main traffic artery, and so forth. There is a Schools 
Reorganisation Section,* which district by district works out 
the proper distribution of old and new schools (making 
such guesses as it can as to the future distribution of the 
population); there, is a Section for the selection of head 
teachers for the smaller schools (the selection" of those for 
the larger being the responsibility of the Staff Sub-Com- 
mittee), another which decides the grants to be given to 
voluntary youth clubs, another for determining border-line 
scholarship cases. There is the Equipment Section, which 
decides* on the types of furniture, curtain materials, radio 
sets and film apparatus, gym kit lockers, pictures, and all 
the host of other things which an educational institution 
might use or want to use - from time to time Equipment 
stages a little exhibition in the Conference Hall to enable 
interested Councillors to sample it and say, ‘What an un- 

^ In 1955 Sites and Buildings was joined with Schools Reorganisat^n and rdised 
to the status of a fall Schools Planning Sub-Committee. I 

* After receiving the views of paneb of the peo^^le who will hajire to use the 
apparatus. 
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comfortable staff chair l’«or ‘How on earth do you fix that 
portable stage together?’ or other more or less helpful mmarks. 

Of ad hoc Sections, I remember one which investigated 
the School Meals Service, and travelled around from school 
to school inspecting and sampling the school-children’s din- 
ners; and another which, when the Comijuittee’s feelings 
had been hurt by a rude report from His Majesty’s In- 
spectors, spent several summer days visiting what were then 
called the Voluntary Day Continuation Schools, which 
seemed a trifle startled by this sudden interest. The /j»- 
mediate result was a change of name to Day Colleges, it being 
suggested with some force that Day Continuation School 
was about the most unalluring title which could be chosen 
for an institution seeking to attract into classes boys and 
girls who had just got out of school and joined the world of 
workers; this, combined with other more material improve- 
ments suggested by the Section, contributed to an enormous 
growth in the next four or five years in the Day College 
population. 

Other Sections there have been and will be; and this sum- 
mary covers merely the committees which are part of the 
framework of the Education Committee. It takes no account 
of the appointments held by members of the Committee — 
and others — upon the* thousands of other bodies, consulta- 
tive committees, youth employment committees, governing 
bodies of schools and colleges, managing committees of 
schools and homes, care committees, advisory committees 
of all sorts. These are referred to again in later chapters 
which discuss the voluntary element in local government; 
but I mention them here as an indication of the amount of 
work, outside statutory committees, which falls on the 
‘nuts’ who sit on Education.^ 

^ Other Committees, of course, have sub-Committee$ and outside commitments, 
particularly the Health Committee; but I doubt whether anyone would dispute 
that the burden of Education is the heaviest. Most outside commentators have ob* 
served that the Chairman of the Education Committee works as hard aa many a 
minor Minister. 
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All this work is not done without the expenditure of 
money. — a great deal of money. The Annual Estimates of 
the Edvk^tion Committee, in 1955-56, camj to over thirty-' 
six million pounds* — nearly three-quarters of a million a 
week, and a good half of what the Council spends on all its 
services put together. Of course, this does not all fall to be 
paid by the citizens of London. Everyone knows that the 
State, through the Ministry of Education, pays the Council 
grant out of national taxation for its various services; this 
grant goes up to 100 per cent in the case of the School 
Meals Service, and overall it comes to something rather 
more than one-half of the total. Everyone knows this; not 
everyone, however, also knows that a great deal of the Coun- 
cil’s expenditure on education is fixed by factors outside the 
control either of itself or of the Ministry. The largest item 
here is, of course, the salaries of teachers, which are fixed by 
an outside body, the Burnham Committee, whose decisions 
have to be implemented; a change in ‘Burnham scales’ may 
easily account in a single year for two millions out of the 
thirty-six; and Burnham, though the largest, is only one 
of the imposts (if one may call them that) which London, in 
common with every other Local Education Authority, has 
to meet. 

There is not, therefore, a great dehl of scope, even within 
the thirty-six million, of wild extravagance, or on the other 
hand of cheese-paring, either at the request of the flnancial 
authorities or of anyone else. Nevertheless, the amount on 
paper persists in looking enormous; and it is sometimes very 
difficult to convince members of other Committees, whose 
budgets run only to a few millions, that the Education Com- 
mittee could not cut off a couple of millions or so and never 
miss it. In former days, when the county hospitals and the 
London trams were still part of the county budgef, the con- 
trast between the cost of education and that of all the other 

^ Maintenance estimates. The coital esumates for education ait at present much 
ksi than those for housing. 
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services^ was less glaring; and I am sure that the psycholo* 
gical results of the present imbalance must have been felt in 
authorities ot|ier than the L.C.C* Members of Bduca* 
tion Committee, therefore, are apt to suffer from a guilt- 
complex or a feeling of resentment (or both) vis^d^is their 
fellows on other Committees; and it does not happen as 
often as, perhaps, it should that members of the Education 
Committee serve in the ranks of either Finance or Estab- 
lishment. (During a conference on local government, I met 
a member of a County Borough Council who told me that 
in his authority the balance was maintained by the Chair- 
man of the Education Committee, after three years* service, 
becoming for three years Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and then returning to Education — a solution of ap- 
pealing simplicity, but one which would, I fear, present 
difficulties in the case of large Authorities.) 



Chapter VI 


private session 

The last chapter should have made it clear that we have, in 
a sense, begun this story at the wrong end, or, at the least, 
in the middle. For Council, Committees, and Sub-Com- 
mittees conduct their business by means of Reports; and 
the life-history of a Report, no matter how many times it is 
going to be discussed, does not begin when it appears before 
committee, complete with all the necessary recommenda- 
tions and ‘concurrences’; it has been in preparation for a 
long time before it gets to that stage. It is this ‘cooking’ 
period which is possibly the heart of the matter; and it is 
lack of knowledge of what goes on during this process 
which makes the agenda papers and the procedure of public 
meetings so incomprehensible at times and so seemingly 
illogical to the public, and even, be it added, to new boys 
and girls among the back-benchers. The next step, there- 
fore, is to take a look at the actual business of a non-public 
committee, see what it looks like, as set out for the members 
of that committee, what is the meaning of the various items 
and how they have come to appear on the agenda in that 
particular form. 

I shall take for this purpose an agenda paper (sample, not 
actual) of the committee with which I am most familiar, the 
Further Education Sub-Committee, and shall begin by set- 
ting out what that Committee is in general suppo^d to be 
doing, i.e. with its Orders of Reference. These) read as 
follows: 

(t) Oiganisation and control of further educafion and related matters, 

66 
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including the provision, maiugeinent and nuintenance of establish- 
ments fot further education, except as provided in the orders of 
reference; to the General Purposes Sub-Committee. 

(ii) Matters eoncerning establishments for further ^education not 
provided by the Council (except staff matters other than questions of 
numbers and, in the case of teachers, qualifications). 

(iii) Numbers and qualifications of teachers intestablishments for 
further education provided by the Council. 

(iv) Subject to paragraph 2 and 3 of the order of reference to the 
Establishment Committee, numbers of non-teaching staff (within the 
order of reference to the Education Committee) at establishments for 
further education provided by the Council, except secretarial, school- 
keeping and cleaning staff; and numbers of youth organisers. 

(v) Major awards, and assistance to students undergoing training as 
teachers. 

(vi) Grants to universities and to university colleges. 

(vii) The training of teachers, and lectures and classes for teachers. 

(viii) Grants for facilities for recreation and social and physical train- 
ing; and proposals by voluntary bodies for the appointment of youth 
leaders and wardens. 

Dry bones of reference; in terms of institutions, people, 
and money, what do they mean.? I take the Facts and Figures 
for 1954. 

There are eighteen ‘maintained’ (which means owned and 
administered entirely by the Council) technical colleges and 
art schools, and eleven Colleges of commerce. Among these 
are institutions as famous far beyond L.C.C. boundaries as 
the Central School of Arts and Crafts in Holborn, whose 
first head was Sir William Lethaby and whose pupils played 
so big a part in the design of the South Bank Festival; the 
London School of Printing, the Brixton School of Building, 
and the Hotel School at Westminster. There are eighteen 
‘non-provided’ institutions of further education : this clumsy 
phrase,^ an historical carry-over from the 1902 Education 
Act, means a college which either has some endowments 
of its own or draws some of its funds from elsewhere (e.g. 
ffom the City charities), and is therefore governed rather 
differently from th^Council’s own colleges. This category - 

1 The word now ordinarily used ts 'aided*. 
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the members of which, it should be observed, often derive AS 
much as ninety per cent of their running costs from the rate- 
payers’ Vooney — covers all the big Polytechnics, including ‘ 
Quintin llbgg’s Regent Street, the prototype of them all, 
Morley College, made famous by Gustav Holst and Michael 
Tippett, Toynbee Hall, and rather lesser lights like the 
King Edward VII Nautical College in Poplar (whose new 
training yacht JVendorian in her first season made headlines 
by saving life at sea), and the Mary Ward Settlement in 
Bloomsbury. There are also seven voluntary Day Colleges 
for juveniles, the prototypes, one hopes, of the compulsory 
County Colleges which were dreamed up in the 1 944 Act. 
Fifty-four institutions in all, with 1 50,000 students. Besides 
these, there are six training colleges for teachers, with 1,364 
students and 144 teachers; and 77 Evening Institutes run- 
ning ‘non-vocational* classes for men, women and adoles- 
cents, with 150,000 students. ‘Non-vocational’, I may add in 
passing, is another tiresome and misleading term ; it means 
in effect ‘classes which do not prepare you directly for earn- 
ing a living’. But since the bulk of the women who go 
to evening institutes are taking classes in cookery, dress- 
making, home management, etc., etc., the persistence of the 
phrase merely reflects the obsolete idea, long popularised by 
the males responsible for the Censds returns, that home- 
making, being unpaid, was not a serious ‘occupation’. 

To exercise a benevolent oversight over nearly 140 
bodies, which take about 1,700 full-time and over 8,000 
part-time teachers to run them, is a fairly large job for a Sub- 
Committee — and for its Chairman.* Additionally, the Sub- 
Committee appoints and receives reports from the London 
Youth Committee, and so is concerned with all the youth 
organisations in London; and it is responsible for what 

1 1 am not suggesting that the Schools Sub-Committee, with its ; nearly 1,300 
schools, over 420,000 chikiien (and moie swarming in year by yeas, and neik’ly 
16,000 teachers, hat not quite as big a job, if not bigger, though school does not 
differ so much from school as does college fiom coUeg|| I am only trying to give a 
imtion of the scope of one committee. 
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local authorities mystA'iously call ‘Awards’, and ordinary 
people scholarships, exhibitions and grants. There are well 
ovet two thousand of these current in London fii any one 
year; the Further Education Committee has^ to frame the 
regulations under which they may be held and to decide 
finally doubtful cases.^ To finance all this activity the net 
Further Education budget, before the receipt of grants 
from the Ministry of Education, was in 1954-55, six and a 
quarter million pounds — quite a sum. 

This Sub-Committee of fourteen persons, in the course of 
its fortnightly meetings, has to agree recommendations on 
the way in which this sum shall be spent, to make regula- 
tions, to receive and discuss reports of many kinds, and to 
consider present and future possibilities. Some have at- 
tempted to divide its work into two parts, that which it is 
bound to do, and that which it does because it chooses, 
either of -its own initiative or upon request from outside, but 
that is not a very useful distinction, because the duty laid 
upon it by Parliament is so very general - the chapter of the 
1944 Act which refers to Further Education is almost 
wholly preoccupied with County Colleges, of which there 
is yet no sign — and in fact the committee is generally exer- 
cising a choice, a conditioned and often a melancholy choice, 
as to which of the many obvious needs of further education 
it can plan, initiate, get on with, or do a little bit of — and 
which not.* The sample agenda may make this clear. 

It is a printed folio of numbered items; if the officers* 

^ For example - Should schools of ballet be "recognised*, and if so, which? 
Should the Council pay for a year's residence abroad for students graduating in 
French? Should young Polish exiles who have not yet decided whether they want 
British citizenship be exempted from the ‘nationality requirements*? Should the 
many medical students who, like the protagonists in Doctor in the House^ fail their 
examinations, be given another chance at the ratepayer’s expense? And so forth, 

* There is a London Scheme for Further Education, prepared at the Ministry’s 
request in the comparatively spacious days which followed the war, and published in 
f949. The Ministry had it to look at and made a pocketful of smallish observations; 
and it went back on its shelf. Now and then we uke it down and dust it gently, 
hoping that tome of the pifbposals, tome day, may coane to pass * if they are not by 
then made obsolete by events. 
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report on any item is brief, it is printed on the folio ; more 
often it appears as a duplicated document with a number, 
say Ed. 741, at the head of it.‘ 

This results in one absurd anomaly. Standing Orders 
allow anjf Councillor to receive the agenda of Committee 
in advance — buttthe agenda only. The ‘accompanying docu- 
ments’ he may not receive until they have been ‘presented’, 
i.e. until the committee is actually sitting, when he has to 
come into the committee-room and get them; if, therefore, 
he is interested in a report coming before a committee of 
which he is not a member, as he very well may be, he cannot 
make comment or enquiry until it is, in the majority of cases, 
too late — u/i/fss it is sufficiently brief to have been included 
on the printed agenda paper; this seems a silly piece of red 
tape, even if it can be circumvented by those who know the 
ropes. 

Sometimes the agenda paper asks you to bring with you 
*Ed. A and B, previously circulated’; generally you find you 
have lost A and B, and have to hope that the clerks will have 
a few spare copies. 

This particular agenda paper leads off with buildings — 
first, a printed Progress Report showing how the various 
building schemes we are at present engaged with have got 
on since the last report four months a*go, and when the op- 
timists think each one of them is likely to be finished. Up 
to I 9 SS Progress Reports had for long resembled the 
progress of a glacier or a snail ; in that year the unfreezing 
of the Ministry of Education’s rigid restrictions on building 
gave cause for a little hope. 

Then come the proposals for new building — an extension 
to a technical college; rebuilding of the Great Hail and a 
large part of a large Polytechnic (a 300,000 project, this); 
complete adaptation of an old and very dilapidated;mansion 

> If the report is exceptionally long, however, it may itself be printed. I believe 
chat what decides chat is the question of cost and typing staff, not consideration for 
the eyesight of Councillors though I must record w|:h gratitude tl^t the dup- 
licating tuff at County Hall are technically admirable. 
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to house a training coll4ge for teachers; the purchase of an 
elderly hrphanage to accommodate classes crowded out from 
a nearby school of building; repair of war damage to an 
evening instidite. At this point the new member begins to 
feel bewildered, and to find the reports incomprehensible. 
The technical college wants los- 4^. - what is this? 

Surely you cannot build an extension to a technical college 
for five thousand pounds in these days? And the orphanage, 
even more absurdly, wants a twenty-pound note from the 
capital votes. 

The explanation is, of course, that these are not really new 
projects at all, except the plan for the big Polytechnic, 
which is making its first semi-public appearance in a long 
and complicated report, which has taken many months to 
prepare and will take three years or more to get translated 
into a live building. The plans and elevations, beautifully 
drawn and coloured, are pinned up for study at one end of 
the room, and representatives of the Architect and the Chief 
Engineer are present to explain them. The other projects, 
however, have in fact all been in hand or under discussion 
for varying lengths of time ; what has happened now is that 
something additional, or something variant, has cropped up, 
and the Sub-Committee must alter its instructions to the 
officers accordingly. * 

The technical college, for instance, has spent, or nearly 
spent, all the money initially allocated, and says it must have 
another j{^5,i97 los. 4d. — a meticulous calculation — to 
finish the job. Perhaps the Architect made a small mistake 
in his original estimating; perhaps he counted on using 
some material which he now finds he cannot get and will 
have to replace with something more expensive. There may 
be many reasons; but whatever the reason we now have to 
go cap-in-hand to the Finance Committee and ask for 
£'S>^97> ten shillings and fourpence, please, and hope that 
we, or rather the ^Education Officer concerned - or the 
Chairman if the Chairman takes a hand - will get off with 
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nothing worse than a wigging foricareless estimating. Th0 
orphanage needs its extra j^20 to meet an increase m Land 
Registry fees; the Valu«‘' has put in a tiny report explaining. ‘ 
It is five yiars since the original decision was made, and 
quite probably no present member of the Sub-Committee 
has any recollection of what it is all about. Similarly with the 
war-damaged Evening Institute; we have known for years 
what ought to be done with that unfortunate building, have 
patched it and propped it up and covered it in and en- 
deavoured to stop the dry-rot spreading; but we have not 
been able to re-build it properly because it has taken the War 
Damage Commission all this while to make up its mind 
sufficiently for a precise estimate of costs-falling-on-the 
Council to be made. (The Finance Committee doesn’t ap>- 
prove of guesses.) Once or twice, during the intervening 
years, there will have been a despairing little report asking 
for money for some immediate salvage operation; but for 
some time now the Sub-Committee has done nothing and 
heard nothing, for there has been nothing to do but to await 
answers from Government Departments. 

The training college presents a quite different problem. 
We received the project, new, some time ago — September 
29th, says the report — we discussed a long document full of 
figures and the Comptroller’s concurrence, and looked at 
some lovely plans pinned up on easels ; and thought we had 
settled that. Why, then, has it now reappeared? Because the 
Ministry of Education, which is charged with the cost of 
providing training for the thousands of new teachers that 
are needed, levying contributions from the local authorities 
who will use them when trained, is momentarily in a lavish 
mood, and thinks that our plan is not good enough; it won’t 

' The Chief Oflicert of the Council do not neoeesariiy parallel the Committee 
structuft. The Education Officer serves one Committee; so, to taka a couple of 
examples, do the Chief Officers of Welfare and of Public Control. Bu|t officers like 
the Valuer, the Architect, and the Chief Engineer are clearly the serfants of more 
than one Committee. The full Ibt of Chief Officers, thw salarief, is set out in 
WkUakif^t AlmaMc\ the salaries of Deputies and lesser lights are not published. 
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be impressive enough, ir make the users feel they are in an 
institut*e of real university standing. The L.C.C. officers say 
that’s un ex^vagant idea; the Ministry’s officers won’t 
budge. So back it comes, after much correspfondence and 
interviews, and an alternative design by the Architect, cost- 
ing several thousand pounds more, for u% to see what we 
think. This produces a longish discussion, some saying what 
they think of the Ministry, others talking about what ought 
to be found in a student’s study-bedroom : there is a faint 
flavour of ‘I didn’t have an armchair ... a built-in ward- 
robe ... a fitted basin — when 1 was young’. Eventually we 
agree to take the Ministry’s plan, and get on with it as 
quickly as we can. 

So much for buildings. The next group of items concerns 
the constitutions of some of the 1 40 bodies under our bene- 
volent care. It is suggested that Day Colleges should have an 
extra governor apiece, ‘recommending to the main Com- 
mittee. . .that resolution 10(c) of the Committee (27.7.49) be 
amended, so far as is necessary . . . etc., etc.’ Nobody minds, 
and only the Chairman knows what the point of it is. The 
Institute of Education — a part of the University of London - 
wants some changes made in the constitution of training 
colleges so as to bring them more into line with academic 
tradition; and its su^jgestions conflict with Council tradi- 
tion — which is going to yield? The Sub-Committee says 
‘Not we.’* A college which used to live in Shoreditch but 
has now removed to Cooper’s Hill above Runnymede (the 
Cooper’s Hill of Denman’s poem), writes indignantly re- 
pudiating a suggestion that its name should be changed. 
Whatever its physical habitat, Shoreditch College it is and 
Shoreditch College it will die! ‘There, there’, says the Sub- 
Committee in effect. ‘Don’t worry; we’re not going to bully 
you.’ 

% 

^ Later> however, when it appeared that the Institute was proposing to fight the 
issue all the way up to the Innate of the University, the Sub-Committee deci^ not 
to die in that particular last ditch. 
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Next come reports deaJiog with acta«I teuhing. A 
national committee on commercial education lias produced 
a report criticising the provision for those 8ub|ects inr central 
colleges, and suggesting that their students oe decanted to 
colleges on the outskirts; the Education Officer, told to go 
and consult the qentral colleges, has counter-produced a cross 
report suggesting that the national committee doesn’t know 
what it is talking about. We back him up; and then enter 
upon a long discussion about the results of two formal 
inspections, one of a Polytechnic, made by our own in- 
spectorate, and one by H.M.I. of a college of commerce, 
^mebody points out that H.M.I. have expressed views 
diametrically opposed to the remarks of the national com- 
mittee which we have just been considering; the old hands 
smile a wry ‘What did you expect?’ smile, and recall, with- 
out being so tactless as to mention it, occasions on which the 
reports of L.C.C. Inspectors on our own schools and col- 
leges have infuriated the Assistant Education Officers. Our 
inspectors, generally speaking, are unmoved by such in- 
dignation; they say it is their job to point out to the Council 
where its institutions fail to come up to standard, and if the 
Council will not or cannot remodel buildings or glasses so as 
to meet obvious requirements, it is the Council’s funeral and 
not theirs.* This is true enough, add does not result in 
squabbles in Committee; but it gives food for thought to 
those present who are also governors of colleges about 
which H.M.I. may have made very scathing remarks. The 
fact that H.M.I. declare that your college is squalid, 
cramped, and a disgrace to the community seems to cut very 
little ice with the department of the Ministry which alone 
can give permission to rebuild. 

The officers are instructed to go and talk over the in- 
spection reports with the colleges concerned, and come back 

1 Criticum is not, of course, the principal function of the inspectorate. Tull in- 
fpectiont* are necessarily rare; but the amount of daylto-day sug^tfon for im- 
provement or experiment which comes through the inspectors is rcmarli^bie. 
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to the Sub-Committee iirhen all parties have decided what 
can be done to meet the various criticisms and suggestions - 
so these will be under discussion, no^ probably, at the next 
meeting, but*at some unspecified time in thd future. We 
plunge then into the troubled waters of fees. 

There is first a horridly complicated-looking report on 
the amounts which should be charged for courses in tech- 
nical colleges to students who live ‘out-county’; on a closer 
look, however, it seems unnecessary - not to say undesirable 
- to try and work out the complications. For the document 
is an ‘agreed compromise*, drawn up after long discussion 
between all parties concerned, and it would be most em- 
barrassing to try to upset or amend it, with however good 
intentions, at this stage. This is the sort of matter on which 
it is emphatically the function of a Committee to take the 
advice of its officers and give sanction to the agreement — 
though there arc quite often one or two members who feel 
like doing the officers’ work for them, which wastes a great 
deal of time to no purpose. The officer concerned, tempering 
the wind, explains the point as lucidly as possible, leaving 
most of the members about as wise as they were before, 
though one or two who are also governors of technical col- 
leges make a note to ask for an additional private explana- 
tion in words of one Syllable, so that they shall not have to 
sit in shamed silence at their next governors’ meeting. Next, 
however, comes a report on the fees to be charged at Even- 
ing Institutes, which raises an important question of policy. 

Evening Institutes, as I said earlier, prov^ide *non- 
vocational’ education. But this phrase covers an enormous 
variety of operations. There are classes in ‘academic’ sub- 
jects; classes and clubs for music, drama, opera, ballet — 
sometimes at a surprisingly high level, sometimes aiming at 
little more than to encourage the tongue-tied and the 
muscle-bound to speak and to move; there are craft classes 
and the home-mal|ing classes mentioned above; there are 
‘hobbies’ groups making model aeroplanes, keeping rabbits 
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and canaries and chickens, or anglii^ or taking photographs; 
there are the many varieties of games, fencing, boxing and 
physical exercise; and there is the dancingi The viettr of the 
L.C.C. is that some of these classes are specifically educa* 
tional, in the strict sense, many more of them in a wider 
sense, in that they directly help the participant to become a 
fuller and a better person and to play a bigger role in life; 
but that aU of them are 'civilising’, in the proper meaning 
of the word; that is to say, that after schooldays are over, 
and there is no more education for the majority, they serve 
to train the members of that majority to the difficult and un~ 
natural task of living in a vast city. Where other authorities 
run ‘community centres’, we for the most part run Evening 
Institutes; therein we take the potential tough, teach him to 
dance and with this end to clean himself up and behave 
decently to his partners, and suggest (or, if he is an adoles- 
cent, insist) that he take part in some other class in the build- 
ing; or we invite the young wife whose husband has been 
drafted overseas, or the foreign girl living in a lodging with 
no friends, or the widow whose children have left her, to 
come once, twice, or as often as she likes to a place where 
she can do something with her hands, learn some French, 
and above all talk to someone else. 

Originally many of these classes were free. But costs go 
up, standards go up, numbers go up, and also earnings go 
up, so that it seems reasonable that the recipients should pay 
something. But accordingly to this agenda the Ministry is 
now suggesting that what it calls ‘recreational’ classes (in- 
cluding many of the crafts) should be made self-supporting; 
that is to say, that a really stiff fee should be charged. The 
Sub-G>mmittee is not going to agree to that; it thinks of 
these classes as a real social necessity, which should no more 
be required to be self-supporting than schools or l^ospitals. 
This is Council policy, reaffirmed time and again ^ but the 
debate trill continue. Rather ironically, ^he report 0n fees is 
followed by a paper on classes for prisoners provided by the 
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G>unci! in five London |>risons — on the night of the great 
December fog I went to see a most impressive exhibition of 
the work of the inmates of Brixton Gaol, and all but spent 
the night thefe. Prisoners cannot, nowadays,* be charged 
fees; at the date of this report the L.C.C. met the cost, but 
it is now met by the Prison Commissioners^ 

After a couple of routine reports on the sanctioning of 
new courses of study, sonie doubtful major award cases to 
be decided and a few reports of distinctions won by students, 
we come to five reports on changes in the minor staffing 
regulations, two concerned with particular colleges, and the 
other three with groups of institutions. These reports have 
been through the net of Establishment, and will also be 
vetted by our own Staff Sub-Committee, so they go through 
without discussion, and the Sub-Committee ends, having 
sat for about one-and-a-half hours. We have not had, as we 
might have had, any reports from the London Youth Com- 
mittee, nor any general discussion on major awards; nor 
have there been reported any ‘incidents’ which needed set- 
ling. Nor has there been a party clash; the Opposition, 
though inclined in general to think that Evening Institute 
fees are too low, was not at all eager to make the great jump 
suggested by the Ministry; they too have constituents. And 
there was nothing els^ to fight about. On the whole, a fairly 
typical meeting ; there were thirty-nine items all told, but some 
were very tiny, and about half so self-explanatory that they 
called for no discussion whatever. 

This was just one meeting of one Sub-Committee; if I 
had been describing a meeting of the Schools Committee 
there would have been much more about new buildings and 
sites for new buildings, and more reports of inspections. 
Other Committees have their own methods and arrange- 
ment of business; but the same principles are common to 
all. Every Committee works under three conditions. First, 
that it is the body re^onsible for the matters which fall within 
its competence; the officers are its servants and cannot act, 
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save in so far as they have been ^ven discretion to act, ex- 
cept on it? instructions.* Secondly, that the Committee’s in- 
structions have to be precise; if the situation with which the* 
instruction& deal changes, or if something Has to be added 
or subtracted or otherwise altered, the instructions have to 
be changed, aivl changed within the proper formalities, with 
all the prior consultations required, and sometimes with ad- 
ditional consultation which is not formally required but 
which is thought to be desirable. Finally, the Committed has 
to meet regularly, at its ordained times, and tackle the busi- 
ness which is ready for it at each meeting. It is the com- 
bination of this regularity of meeting with the necessity of 
consultation which accounts for a good deal of the apparent 
discontinuity of business. 

On this occasion, for example. Reports X and Y were ex- 
pected to be ready for the meeting, and had, in fact, been 
listed on the agenda. But Report X, which concerned the 
purchase of an expensive machine for a technical college, 
went up to the Comptroller, who raised doubts about its 
cost and also made sardonic comments about people who 
threw reports at him at the last moment, and expected him 
to sign on the dotted line ; and it seemed as well to get that 
argument over, if possible, before the report went to Com- 
mittee«* Report Y was quite ready ; but as some of its pro- 
posals involved slight changes in the conditions under which 
teachers work, it was suggested by the Chairman that it 
might be wise to see firsf what their representatives thought 
about it. So X and Y went off the order of business, to await 

1 Between meetings of Committees, or in recess, the Chairman or other ‘authorised 
member* has power to act, and it is true that thousands of pounds can be spent on 
the signature of a single individual. This is necessary; the business of government 
cannot stop because a committee is not meeting. But 'Chairman *i action* of any im- 
portance has to be reported; and a Chairman who managed the flow of tiusiness so 
badly as to be continually taking ‘Chairman’s action* would very soot| get into 
trouble. i 

* It would, of cour^, have been possible to have the question fought ou| in Cbm- 
mittee, and this occasionally happens. But an experier^d Chairman gemjj^lly tries 
to persuade officers to compose th«r differences in TOvance rather thai| in com- 
mittee time* 
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another day; and somethihg elsc| — a totally new proposition, 
or the laft shot in a very ancient battle — stepped in* It is all 
•rather confusing, and a little like the signposting of the Eng- 
lish countrysidife which bids you fork right for Liptle Snoring, 
and in another mile lands you at another intersection where 
the signpost knows nothing of Little Snoring;, but gives you 
the choice of two other villages neither of which you have 
any wish to visit. It is the business of the Chairman, aided 
by the Clerk to the Committee, to make sense, for the 
members, of committee signposting. 



Chapter VII 


CLERKS AND CHAIRMEN 

The instructions given by any Committee to its officers have, 
as I said, to be precise, and given after presentation of precise 
and intelligent reports, to which the Committee can say Yes, 
or No, or Take it back and think again; and it is in this con- 
nection that we may fairly consider the role of Clerks and 
Chairmen. 

It is the job of the Clerks — the invaluable and indispen- 
sable Clerks — to draw up the agenda for Committees in the 
proper form, to see that Standing Orders — over 300 — 
and Orders of Reference are complied with;* to know when 
the Committee last discussed a particular question (which, 
as we have already noticed, may have been months or even 
years ago); to chase busy or dilatory officers an<i*get them 
to produce the reports which have been ordered; to suggest 
to the Chairman which officers should be asked to attend the 
Committee meeting or the ‘call-over’* and which should be 
‘on call’, i.e. prepared to come down to Committee if re- 
quired. You do not want to waste the time of paid servants 
by asking them to leave their work for an hour or more in 
order to sit listening to Committee discussion much of 
which (since Committee members are human and nobody 

* Also the Rules of the Education Committee^ and Rules of other Committees. 
Mr J. H. Warren, in Munictpat Administratim^ tells us that many Councils prim 
their Standing Orders in their pocket year-books; the London County (louncillor 
would require a poacher-pocket at least. 

• Chairmen freque^;.tly have a preliminary private meeting, attende4 by their 
Vice-Chairman, Clerk, and some officers, to go through the agenda in adiranoe and 
try to anticipate what questions and arguments are nkely to arise. Thif meeting, 
for some season, b known as .'call-over*. 

80 
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can be sure that they Will not suddenly elect to talk about 
some qtiite minor point for twenty minutes or more) may 
not concern them at all; on the other hand, some agenda 
items, particidarly those which relate to buildidgs, may con- 
cern several departments, some may involve a particular 
piece of detailed information known to »niy one or two 
people in the entire building, and much 0)mmittee time 
may be wasted if you cannot get hold of the right man at the 
right moment. To take a couple of examples: 

An estimate was presented for rebuilding the assembly 
hall of a teacher-training college. The estimate seemed very 
high, and upon examination a large part of the cost appeared 
to be due to the provision of a particularly expensive type of 
flooring. The Committee began to ask questions — in this 
case unforeseen questions; the representatives of the Edu- 
cation Officer and the Architect scratched their heads, not 
knowing the answers. The Committee proceeded with other 
business while the assistant Clerk went in search of author- 
ity; and finally, much to the members’ amusement, down 
came two officers from Supplies (there is a certain tendency 
among Council officers to hunt in couples), one bearing 
actual sample pieces of the flooring suggested, the other 
with a long technical explanation of the special difficulties 
presented by the floor*itself. 

The other case (which the Chairman foresaw at call-over) 
arose out of an indignant letter from the board of governors 
of another college at which some reconstruction was being 
done. It had been impressed on all concerned that times 
were hard and everything scarce; when the board of gover- 
nors saw the plans and observed that the Council was pro- 
posing immediately to instal twenty electric clocks but had 
not agreed to build additional staff lavatories for which the 
college had been clamouring for months, they rose in their 
.wrath. ‘We ask for common amenities, and you propose to 
spend the money oti Clocks!’ This apparently justified moan 
called for the voice and presence of a representative of the 
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Comptroller’s Department, whose* explanation was simply 
that it was not the same money. Lavatories are ’structural 
alterations’ ; the amount to be spent on structural alterations 
over the entire County was fixed by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation,* and the whole allocation for the year had already 
been used up pr ‘bespokeV But clocks are ‘equipment’, 
which was not so restricted; and as the clocks would eventu- 
ally be needed, it was both sensible and economical to put 
them in right away rather than make a separate job of it 
later on. One of the first things which a new Councillor has 
to learn is that you cannot treat the Council’s budget as 
simply as you treat your housekeeping money; you cannot, 
if you find a surplus in the teapot labelled House Repairs, 
take it out and use it on buying new wireless sets for the 
schools — at least, not without going through a very com- 
plicated procedure and having to obtain a whole series of 
permissions. Monies put in the estimates have to be used 
on the purpose for which they were estimated. It is the 
Comptroller’s job to see that this is done; it is the Clerk’s 
to warn his Chairman against advising the Committee to ask 
for unreasonable transfers. 

The Chief Clerk is the Grand Cham — and the most 
highly-paid - of all the Council’s officers*; he exists for the 
purpose of keeping in order the Cotincil and through his 
subordinates the Council’s Committees and Sub-Commit- 
tees. As Herbert Morrison observed with some amusement,* 
one result of this is that the Clerks do not speak, but only 
wMsper in meetings. The Chief Clerk stands up to whisper 
to the Chairman in Council; Committee Clerks, less awk- 
wardly, sit and whisper in the ears of their Chairmen. The 
only exception to this is where the Clerk has to read aloud a 
letter or message which there has not been time to circulate, 

1955 this restriction was removed. 

• In the case of the Civil Service, the Treasury provides the head; but the|Cofnp» 
trolkr is only one, though an important one, of the depvtmenul heads of C^unciL 

• Hofw Greater Lwdm is Governed, p* 68 . 
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or an extract from Standing Orders - in which event it is 
sometinfes only too clear that the training of a Clerk does 
not include voice-production. Clerks, it appears, invariably 
hunt in coupfes, like nuns or policemen in tough areas; 
there are at least two Clerks in attendance at any Com- 
mittee meeting. ‘One to fetch and one to carry’, as in Alice 
Through the Looking-Glass} Not exactly (though the second 
Clerk can be sent on a message, as we have seen) ; the prac- 
tice ensures continuity, if the premier Clerk should be sick 
or on leave — and in an organisation the size of County Hall 
it is amazing how many people can be on leave (or having 
lunch !) just when you are trying urgently to get hold of them. 
Also, this is one way in which the lower ranks get trained. 

The Committee Clerk is thus mentor, friend, and dry- 
nurse to his Chairman. He is not the Chairman’s secretary; 
only the Chairman of the Education Committee has a secre- 
tary of his own (which he well deserves). The Committee 
Clerk is the servant of the Committee, not of the Chairman ; 
though a kind Clerk will often give his Chairman ‘secre- 
tarial services’, such as making appointments or looking up 
references, he is not a shorthand-typist or anything of the 
kind.* The Chairman’s position is in some ways a curious 
one, and in spite of Standing Orders, not altogether easy to 
understand. He is Chiirman of the Committee, but he is not 
an executive officer, nor has he any right to give orders to 
any officer of the Council ; only his Committee can do that, 
though in case of urgency he can act in the name of his 
Committee and report afterwards. He can (obviously) ask 
an officer to come and see him; he can tell an officer to 
attend a Committee meeting or to send a representative; he 
can, by ‘Chairman’s action’, order an officer to produce a 
report to Committee. But he cannot alter the report when it 
is produced — though in the last resort he could refuse to put 

* Chairmen of Committees and members of Councilt generally speakings have no 
right to Council transport Jn order to go visiting CouncjU institutions - even m 
order to give the prizes $ they have to get a lift from an officer osing Council trans* 
port. In this respect the L.C.C. deals rather harshly with its members. 
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it on the agenda in its original form; the most he can do is to 
send it back for amendment and further discussion. 

So fer as the Committee is concerned, his duty* is to go* 
through thi papers to be presented and to release thcm\ 
to agree, that is to say, that the proposals are reasonable and 
in accordance with general policy, and to assure himself that 
the necessary consultations have taken place; and further to 
secure, if possible, that the reports presented to members 
are both readable and intelligible. This labour of love is par- 
ticularly important where a report has been through several 
different departments in the course of preparation, and 
somebody has had the bright idea of writing into the text of 
the report all the past history of the subject at issue; and the 
result of too many cooks is the peculiar lumpy-porridge 
effect which all who have to read ‘public documents* know 
so well. One cannot altogether get rid of this; one cannot 
re-cook the pudding in Gowers* English. But one can, at the 
expense of a little time and tact, at least suggest that a report 
should not be written in jargon, and that it should make the 
points it intends to make clearly, and not three times over in 
different wordings. 

It might therefore seem that the job of a Chairman is to 
read, understand, and explain the agenda for Committee, to 
preside at the meetings and get the*business through with 
the minimum amount of friction, delay, and frustration. 
This is, indeed, his official function ; but the job does not 
end there. For the Chairman must keep a watch, also, over 
the embryonic life of reports before ever they get to Com- 
mittee stage, initiate matters which ought to be the subject 
of reports,* and consider a whole host of minor problems 

^ A counael of perfection; the Chairman should read every document, but in 
practice some reports do make the agenda paper unread, generally withot|t serious 
result, 

• At the risk of being tedious, it is worth reiterating that Committee acMon can- 
not be taken exc^t upon report presented. Discussion can go on for wfeks^but 
without a report it leads nowheie. What action Chairfien and offtcen canS take on 
their own without reference to Committee is not always as dearly defified as it 
might be; but too exact a definition might be paralysing. , 
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and queries which will never reach G>mmittee; furthermore, 
the CKkirman, as to a lesser degree every member of every 
Comiriittee of the Council, is the representative of the Coun- 
cil to the ou&ide world, the world of complamts, petitions, 
and bright ideas. In the last resort, he^ with his Committee, 
is responsible and cannot shelter behind the ofBcers whose 
advice he has or has not taken; he must therefore be pre- 
pared to answer letters, to receive deputations, to attend to 
grouses by other members, and to t^e action, make deci- 
sions, or start enquiries according to his best judgment. 

It is the complex of these Little Things that make up the 
inner texture of ‘the public service’ in the welfare state of 
to-day; and the best way to explain it is perhaps to copy 
straight out for the reader a page of one Chairman’s note- 
book for a week in 1952, and annotate it. Here, then, is the 
list of problems, exactly as it read - problems, as will be 
seen from the annotations, arising from a variety of sources. 

1 South-East London Music 10 Barrett Street. 

Association. 1 1 Day Colleges and Concerts. 

2 Major Award Regulations. 1 2 Hospitality Allowance. 

3 Equipment for T raining 1 3 Hotel School Extension. 

Colleges. 14 Art in Evening Institutes. 

4 Tool Gallery. 1 5 Cadc^n Court Staff. 

5 Training College Chlirmen. 16 Coloured People in Stepney. 

6 Juniper Hall, 17 Floodlight. 

7 Peckham Institute. 18 College for the Furnishing 

8 Comprehensive High Schools. Trades. 

9 Double-User. 

And here are the annotations. 

Item I was the small sad story of a deputation. These en- 
thusiasts wanted help from the Council’s education funds 
to continue their work. They could not get it; the classes 
which they ran were too small in numbers to qualify under 
the regulations for Evening Institutes (see page 75); and 
they could not afirnd the rent which they would have to pay 
for use of premises. After exploring all avenues, the only 
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advice the officers could give to tiie applicants was to try 
private trust funds. Therefore, ‘no action’. 

Items 3, 4, 6, 7, i r and 17 made a representative bag of 
comparativeljr tiny points. A dispute having arisen about 
the colour and texture of new curtains for a training college, 
it was necessary to find out who was responsible for the final 
choice — the Equipment Section of the Education Com- 
mittee (members), or the officers at Stockwell unsupervised.^ 
In fact, who was to be brought face to face with the artis- 
tically outraged Principal? A matter of getting the right in- 
formation. A small exhibition Tool Gallery in one of the 
Council’s museums was being laid out in a manner which 
greatly annoyed the experts who formed the Advisory Com- 
mittee to that Museum — the Chairman must find the man 
(in the Architect’s Department, probably) who was respon- 
sible and try to get the matter put right, for experts who 
freely give their services must not be needlessly flouted. 

Juniper Hall is a property belonging to the National 
Trust and leased by the National Council for the Promotion 
of Field Studies as a centre for students and school-children. 
Just recently the L.C.C. had decided to associate itself with 
that body, and the Chairman, paying a visit with alt officer, 
was horrified to see the boniness of the accommodation. 
What can we do about it? We cannot ^ive them a grant - it 
is a terribly tight year and there is no money in the Esti- 
mates. Ask Supplies whether they have some spare tables 
and chairs and cupboards which they could lend? Or per- 
haps there is a little money in one or other of the Council’s 
funds not controlled by the Education Committee? En- 
quire, please — this may mean sending a report to a different 
Committee. 

The Peckham Institute is what remains of the Pcckham 
Health Centre so much publicised between the wars; a| last, 
after protracted negotiation, the Council settled to ta^e it 
over, to run it partly under the Health Committed and 
partly as an Evening Institute; the details, on the Education 
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side, had to be set out in a report to Committee, of which 
the offiaers were preparing the first draft. On ii, the 
Principal of a Day College wanted to know whether his 
part-time students could attend the concerts, etc., which the 
Council regularly provides for school-children, on the same 
terms as school-children; the Regulations gnust be looked 
at. Finally, of these small items, the Chairman had to see 
and pass the cover design for the new edition of Floodlight^ 
our loo-page booklet of evening courses which, as a chief 
Education Officer once skittishly remarked, offer instruction 
in any occupation ‘which is not actually contrary to the 
law’; the Chairman made some criticisms and sent it back 
to be re-drawn. 

Next came two puzzles, lo and i8, directly connected 
with teaching in the modern technical world. Barrett Street 
College, our pioneer school of dressmaking, etc., possibly 
needs a revision of its curriculum to meet the great changes 
which have taken place since before the war in women’s 
clothes and the organisation of the wholesale trade. Shore- 
ditch College for the Furnishing Trades is not working to 
capacity; maybe it needs new machinery and different 
courses. Both of these problems would probably lead, in the 
end, to a Committee report; but in the meantime there is a 
great deal to be done! The views of the Council’s own in- 
spectors of Further Education have to be obtained — and 
possibly also of the Ministry’s officers and then some- 

body must find out what the trade wants, or could be induced 
to want; the Principals and Governors of the Colleges must 
be brought into consultation, and consideration must also be 
given to the existing staff of the colleges and what could be 
reasonably expected of them. For you cannot, in the present 
state of things, expect to reorganise any teaching institu- 
tion from top to bottom and staff it de novo^ whatever your 
idpas may be. Reports will come through in time; mean- 
while, talks of all ktbds are going on. 

Items 2 and 15 refer to long and important documents 
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which were in course of cooking at the time. The Council s 
scheme of Major Awards had to be re-drafted completely. 
Not only were the scales of assistance generally too low, and* 
needing to be revised in detail in accordance with a policy 
decision already arrived at,* but when the regulations were 
examined it was discovered — as indeed had been more or 
less known already - that a good handful of them were now 
obsolete or inapplicable. This always happens, of course, in 
the case of any set of regulations; but you have to be very 
careful, in disposing of the obsolete, that you do not in- 
advertently introduce fresh gaps or anomalies, with the pos- 
sible result of depriving some student of a scholarship 
which he ought to have had. You are playing with people’s 
lives and their chances of a career - not simply with legal 
tidiness. So be careful, and read and re-re^ this horrible 
flimsy typed foolscap with its inky emendations before 
‘releasing’ it. 

As to Cadogan Court, this was an hotel in South Kensing- 
ton, bought as a running concern in an attempt to solve the 
living problem for the students of two training colleges. 
The Ministry does not like training college students living 
in London lodgings; nor do the Principals or thelltudents. 
But to build a huge hostel to-day is almost out of the ques- 
tion, and it is not easy to find a building for sale which will 
accommodate a hundred and forty students plus staff. So 
the Chairman and the officers want to jump at this chance; 
but apart from negotiating a purchase price, there is a lot 
more to be thought about. The Council, as such, has little 
experience of the hotel business; in any case, students study- 
ing for examinations have rather different requirements 
from well-to-do hotel guests in South Kensington. So there 
are a great many questions: how many students cjan we 
squeeze in, so as to reduce ‘unit maintenance costjs’ and 
pacify the Comptroller.^ What staff must we have to i'un ,it, 
and at what standards of pay, and whit views on ti^t will 

* See bdowj p. 103-4. 
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the Director of Establishments take? What is the minimum 
amount of adaptive building and alteration required? We 
must ask the Architect and the Engineer; and probably the 
Council of the Royal Borough will have something to say. 
All these consultations to be done — but please get on with 
them quickly, or the resultant report will not pass through 
its stages in time, and the owners of the property will sell it 
to somebody else. (Fortunately it is not everybody who 
wants to buy a large hotel, and is ready to pay cash down 
for it.) 

Item 5, ‘Training College Chairmen’, related to a private 
discussion which the Chairman had promised to hold with 
the Chairmen and principals of our six training colleges, on 
hostels and other problems of training college management. 
This was not a matter of report, but of friendly discussion. 

Items 1 5 and 1 3 might be described as ‘tiresomenesses’. 
On the first, there had been a small report prepared relaxing 
slightly the strict rules about entertainment which I have al- 
ready mentioned, and permitting the heads of technical col- 
leges to dispose of a very modest hospitality fund — when 
down came the Ministry like a ton of bricks and with por- 
tentous cries of ‘Opportunity for Corruption’ proceeded to 
demand a lot of additional restrictions; apparently we had 
struck an unassailable reef of ‘Civil Service principles’. 
Sighing and snorting, we gave way; and the report must be 
revised. On the second, the W^estminster Hotel School, 
whose practice lunch, prepared and served by young chefs 
and waiters in training, is daily queued for by informed civil 
servants and by our own officials as well as the public 
around Vincent Square, was opening a new dining-room, 
with memorials to Monsieur Escoffier and Sir Isidore Sal- 
mon, and wanted to know whether the Chairman of the 
Council would come to the opening.’ No report needed 
•hfre - only to hustle the Ceremonial Officer to get a decision 
out of the Chairman. 


> See above, p. 19. 
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Finally, this list contains three items^ Nos. 9 * ^4 
on which no report was prepared, or likely to be prepared, 
because they seemed insoluble in terms precise enougjli for 
committee dfccision. Art in Evening Institute f reflected the 
remarks of some members who went visiting art classes and 
were horrified gt some of the work they found there - 
students tinting photographs, sticking transfers on to glass, 
and sedulously copying coloured illustrations. ‘Is this Art.?’ 
they cried. The Chairman discussed the complaints with the 
Art Inspectors, who sadly agreed that it was not; but 
pointed out the difficulties inherent in trying to raise stan- 
dards for adults who are pursuing ‘art’ for their own legi- 
timate satisfaction and not for a living. Memory recalls the 
discomfiture of a teacher of millinery at the hands of one of 
her students, who ended an attempt to ‘raise her standards’ 
by declaring flatly, ‘Well, my old man likes this kind of 
hat — and it’s he that’s got to look at it, not you 1’ 

The experience could be paralleled : it does not mean that 
nothing can be done, by persuasion, discouragement, and 
selection of the right kind of teacher - in fact, some of the 
more depressing forms of ‘art’ have practically vanished 
from our classes even during the last few years. But'you can- 
not have a Committee report ordering people to paint, for 
example, what they do not want to paint. 

The coloured people of Stepney needed help badly, and 
we knew it. But this was not primarily an educational 
question within our scope; for these particular coloured 
people did not want classes, they wanted a regular meeting- 
place, and the Education Committee had none of its own to 
offer them where they wanted it. We had to refer this prob- 
lem to other authorities (including Departments of the 
Government) and meantime as individuals try what proflding 
would do. 

The question which the notes call Eouhle~user should moye 
properly have been called ‘full to bursting’. I doubt whether 
anyone outside the County really knows how haiil the 
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educationalbuildingsof London work for their livings. Of the 
Evenin|[ Institutes mentioned in Chapter VI, only the barest 
handful have premises of their own — this applies also to the 
colleges of cofamerce ; with these few exceptions, they all do 
their evening work in buildings which are schools in the 
daytime^; additionally, some of the majoi» colleges which 
are overcrowded, and blitzed institutions like Morley Col- 
lege, have to send some of their classes camping out in 
school buildings. This kind of two- and sometimes three-tier 
occupation has always called for a good deal of give-and-take 
between the heads of the schools and of the institutes and 
between both and the schoolkeepcrs who are responsible 
for the buildings all the time; so much everyone will 
realise. But new ideas in education have made all this very 
much more difficult. School work takes up, physically, so 
much more space than it did a generation ago, when the 
children sat in rows for their lessons, and then went home. 
Schools nowadays have looms and pottery, aquaria, ham- 
sters, and what not, all of which stay behind in the class- 
rooms when the children leave; and classes have ‘projects’ 
and models set out which may not be disturbed or put away. 
At the same time, the evening institutes also have expanded 
their material equipment; they too have looms (which take 
up a lot of room), scenery and properties belonging to drama 
groups, and a host of other objects. Where are they to house 
their equipment in the daytime? Where are they to set it out 
in the evening in classrooms whose tables are occupied with 
sand-and-cardboard models of desert villages which mustn’t 
be touched. Add to this the increased school population 
which is now forcing into use for teaching, in many schools, 
the odd nooks and corners which were formerly unoccupied 
and could be allocated to the evening tenants, and the fact 
that as we build new schools and re-decorate old ones in 
blight colours their, heads point more and more acidly to the 

^ Some aibrnoon clasaes are housed in dob {uemises or anywhere they can find 
room. 
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damage that can be done in one evening b;f a careless lot of 
the lads of the village — and what is the answer? 

There is no real answer at all — at least not one that a Com- 
mittee report can give. The only real answer iS to remove the 
inconvenient tenants into buildings of their own; and 
that, und^ present and probable building ’restrictions, is a 
generation or more away. You do not waste the time of a 
committee presenting to it a report for building in cloud- 
cuckooland; all that can be done now is to discuss the prob- 
lem of the quarts and the pint-pots with the representatives 
of those who are running the show, to urge forbearance, to 
investigate quickly all cases of serious dispute, and to thank 
human nature and the public spirit of most teachers that 
these are not more frequent than they are. 

Here, then, is a sample of the day-to-day questions 
brought to a Chairman for consideration and action. Taken 
at random, there are many possibilities which it did not in- 
clude — a case of someone who cannot see why he has been 
refused a scholarship, for example, or a class in woodwork 
terminated for lack of numbers to the great annoyance of the 
faithful survivors, or a vacancy on a governing body to be 
filled — not so easy as it sounds — or a new couvse, some- 
where or other, demanding recognition. It is, however, a 
pretty fair sample of the kind of (fuestion which is con- 
tinually arising in the administration of a single part of a 
single service, and which has to be solved within the limits 
and restrictions of local government service as a whole. To 
these — to the matrix, as it were, within which the whole 
service functions, we now have to turn. 



Chapter VIII 


FRAME OF work: FINANCE, ESTABLISHMENT, MINISTRY, 
PARTY, OPPOSITION 

My subject, in the last chapter, was the work of a Chairman. 
But a Chairman is only the temporary leader among the 
members of his Committee ; though dressed in a little brief 
authority with a room or at least a desk of his own, so that 
he does not have to keep his papers in a locker or sit in the 
Library or the Reading-Room* (or, if a she, in the Lady 
Members’ Room) while he is waiting for the next com- 
mittee meeting and is not feeling like eating or drinking, 
the authority is really brief. ‘Chairmanships should not be 
freeholds’, said the Council’s first Chairman;* and they are 
not. Technically, all Chairmen go out of office every three 
years, when the Council is elected en bloc. They can be re- 
appointed, and there is no Standing Order to regulate the 
length of time during which the same person may be Chair- 
man of the same Committee. But there is a tradition of fairly 
rapid turnover, and the procedure in some other authorities — 
some quite large ones — in which the Chairman of the 
Education Committee or the Finance Committee reigns un- 
challenged for twenty years and more — is entirely foreign to 
London. There are arguments, of course, for both systems: 
too rapid change means that the Chairman has not time to 
learn his job, flounders in Committee and is apt to pursue 
vain hares and make impossible suggestions, wasting the 
time of officers and of everybody else as well as his own. But 
.overlong tenure of, office has its own disadvantages: the 

^ No hardship; both are pleasant places with a look-out over the river. 

* Saunders, History of the First London Comty GnsnciL 
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Chairman may know his job thoroughly, and be able to 
exercise considerable influence, but he is apt to ride rough- 
shod over other members of his Committee and also (a con-* 
siderable fa»lt) to know and consider no othrcr job than his 
own, to become a jealous petty potentate. Moreover, rank- 
and-file membtrs, if possessed of ability and/or ambition, 
ought to have a chance of being tried out with respon- 
sibility; otherwise, unless they are of the ‘lone watchdog' 
type which finds its satisfactory fulfilment in sniping and 
snooping, they are apt to find themselves bored and frus- 
trated. If, being tried out, they make a real hash of things, 
the Leader of the Council, who controls all these appoint- 
ments, can remove them before any real harm is done. (It 
must be repeated that a Chairman, unlike a Minister of the 
Crown, cannot give direct orders to any administrative officer, 
except as carrying out the instructions of his Committee.) 

On the L.C.C., at any rate, a member of the dominant 
party who wants a post of responsibility — not all do, of 
course - has a very fair chance of getting one sooner or later, 
and if he wants to work to that end, he needs to get on terms, 
as quickly as he possibly can, with the framework of rule 
and consultation within which the Council work*. He will 
receive the agenda and papers of his own Committees and 
will be apprised of the times of meeting of the others — the 
Cycle of Committees, as it is called — so that he can attend 
them if he wishes to, though not many members have the 
time or the curiosity to do much ‘visiting’. He will find that 
the attendance of members at Committee - not merely put- 
ting in hn appearance for the record, but attendance right 
through the business — is very high indeed, and the conduct 
of meetings in general much more brisk and eflicient than 
he would have guessed from reading historical and reminis- 
cent 'books on local government.* But, beyond tha|, if he 

^ Even books dealing with quite important local authorities. Lord Simdn’s 
Council from Within ha<l anecdotes of procedure in Minchester which w|uld s^n- 
dalise London. Nor is his observation chat co-opted members do much ikoit work 
than others true, in my expemnoe, of the L.C.C. 
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really wants to understand what he is supposed to be doing 
what, in* effect, makes the Council ‘tick’ — he will have to 
‘make some effort to understand the whole comjSlex of con- 
ditions, of restrictions, pressures, consultation^ and agree- 
ments, under which its work is done. 

This, in a continuing body, one which was functioning 
for years before he was born, and will be there long after he 
is gone, is not too easy. No one will tell him, except by acci- 
dent or in answer to a specific question which he may not 
know how to formulate; he will have to find out for himself, 
sometimes by stubbing his toes very violently, what he can 
and cannot do, and what influences stand in his way, like Peer 
Gynt’s Great Boyg, saying Go Roundabout. These influences 
fall, on the whole, into two categories, those which have to 
be obeyed, and those which need to be cajoled or conciliated, 
or in general ‘worked with*. Let us begin with the first. 

Masters 

The text-book facts about authority are simple and well- 
known. Present-day local authorities are almost entirely the 
creation of Parliament and the Law; they can or must do 
such things as the Law permits or prescribes and on the 
terms and conditions laid down by the Law. What these are 
can be read up in detail in any text-book of local government 
law. Similarly, every Committee of the Council has powers 
and duties assigned to it by the Council, ‘ and in turn assigns 
powers and duties to such Sub-Committees as it sets up; 
these can be ascertained from Standing Orders. But in 
everyday practice these constitutional distributions of author- 
ity are not very much noticed — except when one unexpected- 
ly discovers, for example, that the L.C.C. has no general 
powers to run museums, and if it wants to set up a museum 
must seek specific authority from Parliament. Each Com- 
mittee or Sub-Committee is generally quite well apprised of 

* Some Committees, sueV at the Education Committee, have part their con- 
ditions of work prescribed by Act of Parliament; this does not alter the general 
picture. 
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its own sphere of operations; and if a ‘presented report’ has 
been properly drawn up and the right sanctions ^acquired, 
it is very rare for the higher authority to reject it, unlesrf 
some gros^ blunder has been made or seine unexpected 
snag emerged, in which case the presenting Chairman is 
generally only<oo glad to withdraw the offending report, or 
the offending part of it, and have another shot. This smooth 
running is, of course, partly due to the ‘party control’ of the 
Council, which is described below; it is probably less true 
of Councils where party control is less established. However 
that may be, the result is that the ordinary member is not 
particularly conscious, from day to day, of the constitutional 
controls of which he can read; what he is conscious of is the 
curb which his masters in practice put upon the work which 
his committee wants to get done. In Education we have four 
such masters: the Finance Committee, the Establishment 
Committee, the Ministry of Education, and the Party - 
or the Policy Committee of the Party. 

Finance and Establishment I have mentioned in an earlier 
chapter; and I must agree, in times when financial stringency 
and manpower shortage combine with pressure from all sides 
to extend and increase the ‘onerous* or welfare services, the 
restrictive influence, of both departments is bound to increase 
— and to be resented.^ The Educatfen Committee does not 
itself present a budget to Council. Its Estimates are drawn 
up by its officers in close consultation with officers of the 
Comptroller, who are also present at all the meetings of 
the Sub-Committees which examine the details of proposed 
expenditure; when all this is done the Finance Committee 
presents the Estimates to Council in that huge printed folio 
document which new members (and some members of many 
years’ standing) find so intimidating. The Education Esti- 
mates there appear as one Capital Vote under four headings, 

1 1 do not want to be unfair; advice on cconomyi whether in moow or jpnan- 
power, may be really advantageous to a spending department, however ftdignantiy 
received by it. Whether any particular nuthod control is go^ or not U be^ not 
argued in detail here. ^ 
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and sixteen main Maintenance VotesS with some 250 sub- 
heads in all, each meticulously compared with last year’s 
expenditure. In addition, there is a heading Provisional 
Sums, intended to cover expenditure which is pretty certain 
to be needed (say for a new Burnham award which is known 
to be on the way but has not yet been«pubHshed), but 
of which a detailed ‘estimate of liability’ cannot yet be 
given. 

All these two hundred and fifty votelets can be examined 
and discussed in detail. But even when they have been 
approved and passed and become part of the budget, the 
control of the Finance Committee does not end, for no indi- 
vidual project under any of the sub-headings which involves 
more than a very modest expenditure can be put through 
without the agreement of the Finance Committee; in prac- 
tice, this means obtaining the agreement (‘concurrence’) of 
the Comptroller. Because a Vote has been passed author- 
ising the payment of between one and two million pounds 
to the aided Polytechnics of London, this does not mean that 
thf Education Officer can immediately start distributing 
largesse to the Polytechnics. No, indeed, the requirements 
of each Polytechnic must be meticulously set out in detail 
and agreed before a penny can be disgorged. Hence the 
anxious scurry of Education Officers to get the Com|>- 
troller’s concurrence in time for their particular Sub-Com- 
mittee’s decision to catch the next (fortnightly) meeting of 
the Finance Committee. 

In practice, of course, a good deal of business, including 
action which involves such large sums as raising salaries to 
comply with Burnham Awards, goes through almost auto- 
matically; if it did not, everything would come to a standstill. 

^ Nursery Schools, Primary Schools, Secondary Education, Special Schools, 
Further Education, Training of Teachers, Medici Inspection, Milk and Meals, 
Rfcreacbn and Social and^hysical Training, Aid to Pupils ( «« scholarships, etc.), 
Adminhtratioa, Inspection (non'-medical). Adjustments with other Authorities, 
Other Expenses, Work Aided by Government Departments other than the Min- 
istry of Education (i.e. Youth Employment Servia), University Education. 
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But quite often there is a very lengthy argument about what 
seems like twopence-halfpenny. 

It is laid down that the Finance G>mmittee's job is to 
examine ihe%Jinancial aspect - not the educational or any 
other aspect — of proposals.* But who is to say where the 
'financial aspect’ ends and other 'aspects' begin.^ If the 
Gimptrollcr, examining proposals for a new wing in a tech- 
nical college, divides the apparent floor space by the esti- 
mated roll of students, and suggests that they have too much 
elbow-room, that they could be got into two or three fewer 
rooms, is that rational economy, or bureaucratic cheese- 
paring? If the Architect proposes to put running water in all 
the bedrooms of a new students’ hostel and to use the best 
finish on the walls, is that unnecessary extravagance — or 
establishing the minimum standard of which a public body 
need not be ashamed? You may take your choice of inter- 
pretation ; but you cannot fail to observe the opportunity for 
long-drawn and even acrimonious argument between de- 
partments. ‘The Education Officers - and the Architect’s 
people who prepare their building schemes - have no sense 
of responsibility. Give them an inch and they’ll take an ell — 
and a very expensive ell too, the costs of education being 
what they arc’. And on the other side, ‘The Comptroller’s 
people cannot think in anything but^gures and unit costs; 
their ideal is to fix a space of so many square feet for every 
student, and stick to it, whether the student is working at 
typewriting, sculpture, electronics, motor engineering, or 
merely listening to a lecture’. So the debate goes. 

Mutatis mutandis, the same applies to the Establishment 
Committee and the Director of Establishments. Every de- 
partment makes its demand on ‘bodies’ — manpower — and 
every department wants to see that its bodies art •con- 
tented with their conditions and their pay; but every |iepart- 
ment cannot be satisfied and Establishpent, therefdfe, has 
to make its ‘concurrent reports’. Here again, Establishment 

* Sir Harry Haward^ The L,C,C. from fFiiAiftt p. 96. 
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is not supposed to deal with educational matters or to push 
the teachers around; but when head teachers ask for addi- 
•tional typing assistance, or a school of engineering for addi- 
tional lab-boys* (‘non-teaching stafP), is that educational or 
is it not? Who is to say? 

Control by the Ministry is rather different. Historically, 
as everyone knows, it is control by the purse - by the Grant- 
in-Aid; and the fundamental question to be asked about any 
proposal is ‘Will it rank for Grant?’ If it won’t, it will cost 
the Council, i.e. the rates, more than twice as much, gener- 
ally speaking, as it would otherwise — our most considerable 
educational expenditure not ranking for Grant is the 
,(^200,000 annually given to the University of London. 
There is thus a continual to-ing and fro-ing between our- 
selves and the Ministry as to what will and what will not 
commend itself to the Ministry as ‘ranking for Grant’. The 
discussion, naturally, arises on minor matters only; the 
general basis of Grant is cither definitely fixed, or fairly well 
established. But to take just one example, the question 
whether the Ministry will pay Grant for uniforms provided 
for London school-children, and whether, if it does, it will 
deem uniform to consist of school cap and tie only, or will 
throw in a blazer as well — this is typical of the many small 
points which can cadse an enormous amount of heart- 
burning, and an enormous amount of discussion between 
Ministry officials and our own. 

Grant, though important, does not however bulk nearly 
so large in our post-war discussions with the Ministry as do 
Planning and Permissions — particularly as regards build- 
ings. Like all the other 145 Local Education Authorities — 
and because of the war and the blitz more than most of them 
— the L.C.C. wants to build schools, colleges, extensions, 
and everything else; and in the ardent immediately post- 
•wat days it put out two plans, the London School Phn and the 
Schetnt for Further Education^ all included in the much more 
comprehensive London Development Plan. The London School 
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Plan was approved, and the SleAme for Further Education 
finally approved ‘in general*. But acceptance is ohe thing, 
and implementation quite another; and what we hate had to* 
do, year by ^ear since 1 947, is to go gently arfd humbly (and 
sometimes indignantly) to the Ministry and say: ‘This — and 
this — and this *- is what we propose to start building during 
the coming year. Please will you accept this as our Plan for 
the year? Please may we have a Starting Date for each of the 
schools, colleges, and what not? Please, how much will you 
allow us to spend this year on alterations and improvenients? 
And please, as the most built-up area in the country, will 
you let us have a special allocation to acquire and equip 
playing-fields for our children?’ 

On the answer of the Ministry to this request — as well as 
to lesser requests about the types of courses in technology, 
art, etc., which will receive high-level recognition — depends, 
in the last resort, the bulk of the programme of develop- 
ment in education, since the architects cannot begin the 
detailed planning of a building (quite an expensive under- 
taking in itself) unless they have some guarantee that the 
building will be allowed to start, and not a sod can Jje cut or — 
more apposite in London — not a bit of old rubble cleared 
out of the way, until a Starting Date is announced. Hence, 
once more, a continuous argument w*th officials of the Min- 
istry, or between Chairman and Minister, even when the pro- 
gramme is generally agreed. Can this and that minor work be 
squeezed in? Can a project accepted for the ‘reserve list’ pos- 
sibly be stepped up one pace? Is it possible for a building 
which is unexpectedly showing signs of imminent collapse 
to be accorded special consideration? What about another, 
which we do not really want to use immediately, but which 
is crawling with dry-rot and has been scheduled ;by the 
Ministry of Works as a national monument of great -impor- 
tance? And so on. Here, again, there is«room for twd points 
of view, both vigorously expressed, if not always iplpublic. 
The opinion of the Ministry, as voiced in some#hat less 
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downright terms by Sir Gilbert Flemming before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, se^ms to be that 
local authorities have no sense of proportion, and if you 
give them their heads they will start up all mAnner of hope- 
ful optimistic projects which they have no reasonable hope 
of completing; the view of Birmingham City Council, given 
in the same document, is that to blow hot and blow cold 
on projects, and to give building permission in penny num- 
bers, a small chunk at a time, is to make the worst of both 
worlds and to ensure the highest possible cost. You may form 
your own opinion ; but the final word rests with the Ministry. 

The last of our masters is the Party; and I have already 
made it clear that Party control is both stronger and more 
important in London than in the majority of towns and 
counties — though, of course, what are called ‘non-party 
Councils’ arc often nothing of the kind, ‘non-party’ being a 
euphemism for Conservative; in London there is at least no 
camouflage about it, either in County Council or Borough 
Council elections. From the very beginning the L.C.C. 
divided on party lines, the Conservatives (known as Moder- 
ates, or Municipal Reformers) fighting the Progressives. A 
few Socialists, one of them George Lansbury, were elected 
before the first world war; and in 1919 the Labour Party 
made a modest debuf with fifteen members.* Thereafter, as 
the Progressives declined along with the Liberal Party, 
Labour made steady progress; but it was not until Herbert 
Morrison had organised the London Laboxir Party and the 
Labour councillors and candidates into a strongly disciplined 
force that Labour surprised the country by a handsome vic- 
tory in 1934, when the Party nationally was still struggling 
with the aftermath of its 1931 disaster. Since then» Labour 
has had an uninterrupted run of [>ower, completing twenty- 
one years in 1955, though after a very narrow squeak six 

• A 

i Labour did much better in the Metropoliun Borough electiont of the ume 
year, cap^tiring a number of boroughs on a vary low poll; but most of these gains 
were lost three years later. 
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years earlier, when it had to face the electors the day after 
Sir Stafford Cripps's first austerity Budget had administered 
such a shock to the Labour faithful; ^e organisation and 
discipline estaiblished by Morrison has remained throughout. 

Party domination of the Council is absolute; the Op- 
position has its eights, but no rights in government. The 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman, though playing no political 
role during their term of office, are both members of the 
Majority Party; so are the Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen 
of all committees and sub-committees. Outside the Council, 
on governing bodies and committees of all types, the prin- 
ciple of party representation is maintained. The members 
appointed by the Council are selected by the two parties in 
rough proportion to their membership in the Council itself; 
and in the case of institutions maintained wholly by the 
Council it is common, though not invariable, that the chair- 
man should be either a member of, or sympathetic to the 
Majority Party - more importance is attached to this in the 
case of bodies with a mainly local connection, such as primary 
schools, than in those whose clientele is drawn from the whole 
of London, and beyond. This, in 1934, meant a considerable 
change in the personnel of governing bodies. Should there 
be another reversal in*the political control of the Council, an 
even greater change would follow, with a good deal of heart- 
burning, since the tenure of chairmanships outside County 
Hall is often of very long duration. But it would happen. 

Party appointment, however, emphatically does not mean 
that Party discipline or Party policy is laid down for the 
thousands of governors, managers, and committee members 
who have their jobs outside County Hall. No policy direct- 
ive, or anything of the kind is issued to any of them ; nothing 
more than the various conferences of principals, chairmen, 
members of governing bodies and committees of institu- 
tions of different kinds which are held fi^m time to t^e ^t 
County Hall. But these are not policy conferences; attend- 
ance at them is not compulsory nor confined to membiers of 
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one party. They arc discussion meetings at which any matter 
of interest can be raised. It is true that at the height of the com- 
' motion about comprehensive high schools the l^ndon Labour 
Party held meikings to which Labour governors /ind managers 
of schools were invited to be addressed by the Leader of the 
Party and the Chairman of the Education Committee on the 
policy for secondary education ; this tactic might be used again 
if some other fierce political controversy blew up. But so far 
it has been an exception; generally speaking, enthusiastic 
Labour nominees on outside bodies are more liable to com- 
plain that they get no lead at all, rather than the reverse. 

It is different on the Council and the committees of the 
Council. There discipline is maintained quite strictly. The 
ultimate authority is the Party meeting, consisting of all 
Councillors and Aldermen (but not co-opted members of 
Committees) which is presided over by the elected Leader 
of the Council — who holds no other office, but is the L.C.C.’s 
equivalent of a Prime Minister; his position and that of the 
Leader of the Opposition being recognised in Standing 
OfTfers. The regular Party meeting is held fortnightly, an 
hour and a quarter before the Council session opens. 
Seventy-five minutes is not a very long time for discussion; 
many matters of policy are therefore discussed and either 
settled, or referred to die Party meeting, by the Policy Com- 
mittee, which meets on the preceding afternoon, and con- 
sists of the Leader, the Chairmen of Committees (but not 
the Chairmen of Sub-Committees), together with the Chief 
Whip and the four junior Whips - all elected. When the 
Party or the Policy Committee has reached a decision, mem- 
bers are expected to support it, though there is the usual 
‘conscience clause’ with regard to alcohol and pacifism; and 
members who feel very strongly about a particular discussion 
can generally absent themselves when the vote is taken. 
Occasionally, of coyrse, members do vote against the Party 
line; this is taken very seriously, but the consequences will 
depend upon the importance of the issue in question. 
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Furthermore, before the meetings of most Committees 
and Sub-Committees, there is a group meeting of Party 
members at which the Chairman explains the agend€^ points' 
are raised aibd decisions taken as needed.* Party discipline 
is less strict on Committees which do not sit in public; but 
there is a general understanding that differences of opinion 
should be aired in Group meeting - if the difference of opin- 
ion is a serious one, the Chairman will probably agree not to 
move the contested item, but to defer it for another look. 
This procedure is less restrictive of members’ freedom than 
might appear, because, as should be clear from the life his- 
tory of a Committee agenda as described in Chapter VI, re- 
ports on policy are not presented to committee until they 
have gone through a great deal of preliminary chewing. 
There may have been any number of informal conferences, 
called by the Leader, or by the Chairman of any committee, 
in order to ascertain the views of those who are particularly 
concerned ; and any member who takes even a moderate in- 
terest in what is going on can generally know what is likely 
to happen on large issues before he has to cast a vote;’ ilt is 
on the smaller matters that a disagreement may si^denly ap- 
pear and a member be surprised to find that some proposal 
which he wishes to* make is ‘a matter of Policy’ — i.e. the 
Party line - while another, which Seems to his untutored 
mind no different in kind, is not. It would be nice, the new- 
comer is apt to think, if it were clearly written down what is 
Policy and what isn’t. It is not written down ; nor, as a mat- 
ter of fact, would it be cither comfortable or convenient if it 
were. For Policy to-day is so much a matter of history (past 
Policy) and present commonsense, that to try and turn it 
into a system could only result in painful rigidity; the in- 
convenience, the feeling of not-knowing-where-you-are, is 
the by-product of trying to create a machine which v^ll work 

^ Oa looie Councils^ 1 believe, Party decision* are Ulcen after the Committee 
meeting and not before. I w no particular advantage in this, since decisions can 
ahrayt be levetaed if need be. 
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the complicated machine of modern government without 
itself becoming too mechanical. There are those, of course, 
to whom any machine is anathema, who would like to see 
Party abolished altogether. A discussion of^this question 
will be found in the last part of this book; meantime, it may 
be observed that Policy decisions are not Jaws; a member 
who is sufficiently pertinacious — and who has a well-made- 
out case — can get them reversed. 

The Opposition 

So far as my knowledge goes, the Opposition have a party 
machine much like our own ; they have at any rate a Leader, 
Whips, and leaders - corresponding to our Chairmen — on 
the various committees. And they have Party meetings, too, 
though nati^ally I do not know what goes on inside them, 
or how the Opposition disciplines its recalcitrants - if it does. 
But it may be useful here to add some words about the Op- 
position, in case anyone should be under the erroneous im- 
pression that at County Hall the Opposition does not exist, 
of^oes not count. 

It is true that the Opposition has no positive powers; ours 
is a Labour Government and no bones about it. No amend- 
ment or resolution can be carried against the Party in power; 
and whereas on other*Councils Labour majorities may share 
executive posts with their opponents, we do not — nor did 
our Progressive predecessors, nor the Moderates when they 
were in power between 1 907 and 1 934. W^e ‘hog’, if you 
like to call it that, all the executive posts; and we use our 
majority without hesitation. Two facts, however, should be 
remembered. First, that in local government, the ‘area of 
agreement’ is very much wider than the ‘area of contro- 
versy’. On at least eighty per cent., and I should guess much 
more, of the business everyone is agreed, not merely that 
t^e thing ought t<\ be done but on how it should be done, 
and there is therefore no cause for controversy. The com- 
plaints which are sometimes voiced that the London County 
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Council (or any other Council) votes hundreds of thousands 
of pounds of capital expenditure without any discussion 
at all, are thus wide of the mark; if a new sewage outfall has 
to be constructed, it has to be, and the estimate on the 
agenda paper is what it is going to cost. (One must again 
here reiterate that it is the business of the appropriate com- 
mittee — on which the Opposition are represented - to cross- 
question the Engineer’s Department on why it costs so 
much.) Secondly, that this sense of common purpose applies 
to an even greater extent in operations outside County Hall. 
As I said, there are no directives given ; and except on the 
few matters in which fierce political feelings do exist, it 
would often be difficult for an outsider to distinguish one 
party’s nominees from that of the other. 

Even in County Hall, the Opposition has its clear rights; 
though we have been in power for twenty-one years, we have 
not forgotten what it means to be without it. Opposition 
members sit of right on standing consultative committees, 
such as that of members and representatives of the teachers’ 
organisations. Opposition leaders are consulted about busi- 
ness and the timing of large contentious discussions; the 
Opposition leader on any Committee is informed about any 
action which the Chairman has taken between meetings or 
in recess, so that his side may protest Jind challenge it if they 
see fit; Opposition members can always force a debate and 
division if they want to — the story appended to this chapter 
shows how much time can be spent on a single contested 
issue. In return, members of the Opp>osition are generally 
very scrupulous in informing members of the majority in 
advance if they are going to make a particular attack on a 
particular issue. We are a gentleman !y-behaved Council — 
generally speaking. 

This does not mean that there are not vigorous ro^s upon 
occasion. The business of Opposition js to oppose^ and I 
should be very sorry if our Opposition neglected its- proper 
business, or if the hazards of elections prevented it from 
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doing so; it is healthy for our side to be kept on its toes. So 
where there is real disagreement there is also battle. The 
• Opposition hates comprehensive high schools, the Battersea 
Festival Gardens, civic restaurants, also (since#r95i) public 
criticism of Government policy*; it dislikes a good deal of 
the Council’s policy and practice with regard to rents and 
housing; and it is very suspicious of extravagances in the 
planning of schools for the handicapped, day nurseries, 
children’s homes, welfare homes and the like. Like a good 
Tory Opposition, also, it has a general conviction that the 
Council is spending more than it should and on the wrong 
purposes ; it stages debates upon occasion to indicate that it, 
and not Labour, is the real friend of some group or other of 
the citizens; it challenges expenditure, therefore, at inter- 
vals; it takes up an individual hardship or grievance, and of 
course it finds pleasure in tripping up Chairmen who have 
got out of order or left themselves vulnerable. All that is part 
of the game; it takes time, but leaves little acrimony. 
Though we do not ‘fraternise’ so much as do the M.P.s at 
WlRtminster — partly because we spend less time, in our 
building, doing nothing at all — we get along on the whole 
very amicably; and I do not think that any of my colleagues, 
however much they may growl that Opposition speakers go on 
and on making the samt speech, would really wish them away. 
What the Opposition think of us I am not privileged to know. 

Postscript 

The following short story of a long debate should be read 
by those who believe that ordered procedure prevents demo- 
cratic discussion of a particular issue. It arose out of an '84 
motion’* on residential establishments for handicapped chil- 
dren. Some members of the Opposition had got it into their 

* It should be remembered that the Opposition tends to have powerful friends 
outside County Hall - Conscn*ativc Ministers of Food and Education in parti- 
cultt-. Some of the Oppositfon speeches, without doubt, iave been directed to stir- 
ring up outside prasuft upon a Govcrntncnt of its own complexion. 

* See p. 39. 
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heads that there was wild extravagance going on in these 
boarding-schools in the country, and no tables of what are 
called ‘unit costs’ would content them; they must have a full' 
investigatiom So they moved a motion, as ''is their right, 
calling for a report. A team of Council officers was then set 
to work and produced a long document, going into each 
detail as to the amount of soap which the matrons of the 
several schools used on their charges and whether a hedge 
in the grounds of one of them was so high as to necessitate 
wasteful use of long ladders, and so forth; it failed, however, 
to produce the desired evidence of wholesale and reckless 
spending. This report was duly presented to the Special 
Schools Sub-Committee and from there went to the General 
Purposes Sub-Committee of the Education Committee, 
which had to decide what, besides being reported to Council, 
was to be done with it, whether it was to be published in full, 
or in part, or sent only to the governors of the schools con- 
cerned - or what. 

Notwithstanding these two discussions, however the Op- 
position protestants were still unsatisfied; they were*&>n- 
vinced that there was some hanky-panky somewhere and 
that somebody was somehow throwing away public money. 
When; therefore, tHe proceedings of the General Purposes 
Sub-Committee were reported to thfe full Education Com- 
mittee they raised an angry discussion and succeeded in get- 
ting it passed back through the series of hoops. W^hen, after 
all this, the report was duly presented to Council they staged 
another debate, two hours long, open to all the Press for 
report. This was, admittedly, an unusually extended bout of 
talk, and if the same thing happened whenever anyone was 
dissatisfied business would become hopelessly jammed. Still, 
it shows what can be done with determination. 
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FRAME OF work: NEIGHBOURS, OFFICERS, VOLUNTEERS 

The preceding chapter, with its excursus on the Opposition, 
was intended to show the limits set to action by what I have 
called ‘our masters’; there are, of course, other elements 
which go to make up the framework within which we have 
to work. Of these, I shall discuss next ‘our neighbours’ — an 
element much more important in the work of the L.C.C. 
than in that of other large authorities. 

Neighbours 

To understand what is meant by ‘our neighbours’ you 
neSCrtnly look back to the chapter on London’s history and 
geography and to the map. Here lies London County, split 
up, for certain purposes, among twenty-eight Metropolitan 
troughs, with the City at the heart of it, a host of independ- 
ent authorities ringing* it, and a huge population pouring 
daily in and out. It is fairly obvious that unless there is some 
lileasure of uniformity in local government affairs between 
these various bodies there will be a considerable risk of chaos. 
Motorists, as it is, complain bitterly about the vagaries 
of street lighting; and if, for example, the by-laws relating 
to the employment of children varied similarly, so that by 
moving to the other side of a particular street you could 
set your child earning at a considerably earlier age. there 
would be a good deal of protest. Absolute uniformity of 
prance is not always necessary, or even desirable, but con- 
sultation certainly is. I have already mentioned the Standing 
Joint Committee of Metropolitan Boroughs which consults 
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regularly with the L.C.C.; similarly, there arc regular con- 
sultations,* sometimes at ‘officer’ and sometimes <it ‘chair- 
man’ level, with the City and the surrovmding Counties and 
county boroughs. The ordinary member may know very 
little about all of this, unless something goes wrong or un- 
less he is a governor of one of the Polytechnics or other col- 
leges which draws a lot of its students from ‘out-county’ 
homes and hence is perpetually concerned whether the Kent 
or Surrey or Middlesex Council will consent to pay the 
‘out-county’ fee; but it is very important that nothing should 
gp wrong. The L.C.C. is a very big fish; it must beware of 
appearing also a very big bully; and the need to avoid the 
appearance of treading wantonly on other people’s toes ac- 
counts for a certain amount of what may appear to the new- 
comer inexplicable delay. 

Staff 

With the next element, however — paid servants and em- 
ployees of the Council — the necessity for consultatiojj^and 
‘good relationship’ becomes plain within a very little while. 
The ‘servants of the Council’ are a vast array, soHie 70,000 
of them in all. At the top are the Chief Officer posts, listed 
in Whitaker's Almanac and carrying salaries ranging up to 
;^5,ooo a year: these are the plums m the profession.* 

Below them are Deputy Officerjs, Assistant Officers, de- 
partmental officers, press officers, inspectors, clerks of all 
tanks — the internal telephone directory for use in County 

1 Much of this 'consultation* is, of course, done informally by the Chief or As- 
sistant Officer of the department concerned writing or telephoning to his opposite 
number. 

^ 1 do not meao that the salaries are large in comparison with some |hat can be 
obtained outside. It is of some interest that in its early days the Council t^d to keep 
down the salaries of the top men. Mr William Saundm, writing in 1892 %{Tht First 
Lmuiw Ccmiy Couneiftaip (my italics) 'If the fact were recognised in th<^^ public ser- 
vices, as it is in frtvatt^oncems, that men of great ability can be obuineq/sr four or 
Jkie hundrtd ajiear, what would become of the privikg;^ classes^' The fi^st ^pncil 
did in fact lower t^ paid to four of its chief officers, including the Chief 

Engineer ^ though not to 1^400 or - while slightly raising the tutndards of the 
lowest-paid grades. 
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Hall runs to 1 34 pages. Outside the precincts* are the de- 
pots and* the divisional offices, with their staffs, the great 
mass of teachers and demonstrators in schools and colleges, 
the librarians, ihatrons, nurses and helpers, youffi organisers 
and youth employment officers, tradesmen, craftsmen and 
labourers, park-keepers and gardeners, School-keepers, 
cooks, cleaners, drivers, messengers and attendants of all 
sorts — the list could be prolonged indefinitely. 

The ordinary member will of course not come into per- 
sonal contact with more than a handful of this great array, 
either in County Hall or outside. I think, however, it should 
not be out of place here to mention the great courtesy and 
helpfulness which I at least have always experienced at the 
hands of some of the ‘lower ranks* of Council employees — 
park-keepers, drivers, and messengers, to take three 
examples only. It is quite remarkable to find how willing 
park-keepers are to explain and show off their parks, and the 
extent to which drivers and messengers will put themselves 
out to help a stranded or bothered Councillor, and how 
concerned they are if a careless Councillor (female, probably) 
has lost or ‘put down somewhere’ some vital piece of per- 
sonal property. May this brief general tribute serve instead 
of the individual thanks which I cannot give. 

Nor will the Councillor normally have any direct say in 
the terms and conditions, of those whom he employs. In the 
case of a vast number of them, indeed, the Council itself has 
very little say, for their wages and conditions are regulated 
by established bodies whose decisions local authorities have 
to aqpept, the Burnham Committees for teachers, for exam- 
ple, the Joint Industrial Council for Local Authorities’ Non- 
Trading Services, etc. Even where this is not the case, wages 
and salaries are settled either by negotiation with Trade 
. Unions or professional associations, or under elaborate 

' *Precincti’ Kcie includes such ‘outliers* as the Old County Hall by the Ad- 
miralty Arch, where the Parks and Welfiue departments live, and the Fire Brigade 
building on the Albert Embankment. 
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agreed scales with which the individual Councillor would be 
very ill-advised to try and interfere*; and there is a* Standing 
Order, dating from the first Council, which forbids any em- 
ployee fron^ making a personal appeal of s(ny kind to any 
Councillor as regards the conditions of his employment. 
This does not* mean that the Councillor will never be ap- 
proached on a general question of remuneration; he may 
easily be invited by a constituent or other member of the 
public to say that the pay offered to part-time teachers of 
speech-training in Evening Institutes, or to any other group 
of persons, is shockingly low; but unless the case is wholly 
exceptional, there is very little he can do about it. I can re- 
member a flurry in the dove-cotes when it was proposed to 
appoint a deputy curator for one of the Council’s museums, 
and the Establishment officers concerned cried in agony that 
they could find no ‘appropriate scale’ for Deputy Curators — 
as the Council has only two museums that was not altogether 
surprising. On that occasion a Councillor was able to discuss 
a particular salary; but such cases are rare, and generally 
speaking the ‘established machinery’ grinds on its wa^ As 
regards ‘service conditions’, however, there is alittle more 
to be said. 

The Council runs its own civil service; permanent ap- 
pointments are made ‘to the service’ and not to particular 
institutions. The effect of this is that once you are through 
any period of probationary or temporary employment, you 
are permanently ‘on the strength’ and cannot be sacked and 
lose your pension rights except for proved and defined mis- 
conduct. This means, first, that the probationary period is of 
obviously great importance; and secondly, that em- 
ployees are in a pretty strong position vis-d-vis the governors 
or heads of any particular institution. To refer agaip to the 
education service^ it means if a school would like to 4>8pcnse 
with the services of an established teacher of, sa)^ L^tin, 

* Id 1952 the Coanctlgfanted’eqnal pay’ toallenplojreawhowttlarulitdiiectly 
eomtiob • only a fraction, of come, of the full pay>n>U. 
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whose ability is measured by the continuing failure of his 
pupils tp pass General Certificate, the school canpot just tell 
him to (go; it has either to pray for his resignation or per- 
suade the authorities to plant him out on soipe other body 
which may be able to m^e better use of him. This may be 
hard on the school; on the other hand, it docs mean that the 
teachers -* and the same is true of others - can have a feeling 
of confidence in the knowledge that their livelihood is not at 
the mercy of the temper of a single head or a single board.* 
I may be wrong, but I feel that the fact that London teachers 
do not loudly claim direct representation on the Education 
Committee (which under some authorities teachers enjoy) 
or on governing bodies is partly due to the consciousness 
that they are part of an organised service which has its rights 
and can stand up for them. 

At all events, the permanent service and its rights are 
there, and every Councillor very quickly comes to realise 
that in these circumstances it is absolutely essential that the 
erpployees should be carried along with policy, should give 
tllfei? effective co-operation, that is to say, in any changes or 
developments. This means more ‘consultation’ and con- 
sultation means Talk - Talk which sometimes seems to be 
endless and to be getting nowhere. For one of the inevitabi- 
lities of 'consultation’f over a wide field, is that you cannot 
have individual discussions with everybody who may pos- 
sibly be affected ; you have to discuss with their representa- 
tives, and everyone knows that sometimes ‘representatives’ 
seem, to those who have to meet them, to represent, not the 
average, but the Lowest Common Denominator of their con- 
stituents, to be, to put it rudely, as obstinate, as hide-bound, 
as suspicious as the oldest and stupidest of those represented 
could possibly be at his stupidest. It is no use getting angry 
about this; it happens *- and it may also turn out that the 

^ It abo produces in the Esublishmcnt offioen i oerum lelucunoe to oeate new 
permanent posts (say# of Deputy Curator) to which there are so few analogies that 
tt may be tery difficult to txm&r a misfit. 
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‘stupid’ objector is in fact voicing, though in misplaced and 
provocative terms, a real difficulty which the cleverer nego- 
tiator has missed; and even if he is not, even if the objection 
is finally overruled, the opportunity to make it has been 
given. The net effect is that any Councillor thinking of a 
bright ‘new suggestion has to watch it run the gauntlet of 
those who will have to put it into effect. The Consultative 
Committee of Members and Teachers, for example, which 
meets about once a quarter for discussion, or the committee 
of teachers and officers, or the joint committee of members 
and school-keepers, or similar organisations, have often put 
paid to the ideas of eager Councillors. That is good training 
for the latter; they learn that all bright ideas are not good 
ideas, and conversely that with patience the most crusted 
opposition has been known suddenly to melt away. 

So much for representative discussion ; as to individuals, 
the people with whom the Councillor is likely to have most 
personal contact are the officers who serve his committee, 
who prepare the reports and explain them, answer questions, 
and - outside committee - deal with the troubles and qifWes 
which members bring to them. Even the least™active of 
Councillors can hardly fail to form some impression of in- 
dividual officers, to note this one as very kind and encour- 
aging, that one as hard to contact and»off-hand when you do 
get hold of him, this other relying meticulously and obstin- 
ately on regulation and precedent, and that other anxious 
to humanise, to find the loophole, or even to take a chance. 
It takes all sorts . . . 

The relation between officers and Councillors is not al- 
together easy to formulate in words; it is made up of so many 
small items and bits of interpretation. It is, on the sutface at 
least, fairly formal. I have heard of Councils where members 
and officers are regularly on Christian-name and batlc-slap- 
ping terms; the London County CounciJ would have a fit at 
the very idea. Members and officers do not fraterniseiin t&at 
way, at least not inside County Hall. The Chief Offibers do 
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lunch in the Members’ Dining Room, but at a separate table 
of their siwn; others, including very senior men, feed in the 
huge canteen on the top floor. The Chief Officers, again, 
tend to have their rooms on the first floor, wheje are also the 
Council Chamber, the Committee rooms, the Chairmen’s 
rooms, the Library and Reading-room, and generally speak- 
ing the rooms which members use; other officers and clerks 
live all over the place. This means that in the ordinary course 
of the day you seldom run into an officer except going to or 
coming from a committee; if you want to talk to him, you 
have to telephone his room, and hope that if he is out of it 
there will be somebody there who has some idea where he 
has gone and for how long. And if and when you do contact 
him, if more than a telephone conversation is needed, he has 
to come downstairs to see you — and is meanwhile unavail- 
able to anyone else. It all makes for formality, though it does 
not of course debar friendliness between individuals who 
feel that they are engaged on the same public service. (But 
the enquiring member needs to watch his step as regards 
precedence; there is a hierarchy of staff, and while it may 
often be convenient to deal direct with the subordinate 
officer who knows all about your particular problem, you need 
to make sure that his superior know's what you are doing.) 

The officers are th^ servants of the Council^ through its 
Committees, not of the Chairmen or any other Councillors; 
though their services are available to Councillors on request. 
And it is, of course, the officers who are responsible for the 
continuing work of the Council; they are paid and they are 
permanent; whereas even the most energetic of Councillors 
can give no more than partial and intermittent attention to 
the day-to-day business even of the department with which 
he is chiefly concerned ; the picture he presents to the officer 
- the ‘stereotype’ of a Councillor - must, I feel, vary from 
th^t of an intelligent layman asking sensible questions and 
making sensible suggestions to a jungle animal indulging in 
periodic and inexplicable forays. 
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There is, however, a general distinction of function be- 
tween members and officers. Members are respotisible for 
formulating policy, officers, broadly, for carrying it.out, i.e.* 
for day-m-da^ administration. In practice, some initiative in 
policy must come from officers, for the simple reason that they 
are experienced in their subjects. They are continuously 
in touch with the questions coming up for immediate solu- 
tion, and it is they who have to draft the reports upon which 
any action must be based. The most fruitful form of pro- 
cedure is where both sides work in together, when one or 
the other has an idea, when the Councillor says to the officer 
or the officer to the Councillor, ‘Would not such-and-such a 
change be a good thing, if practicable?* and the officer, given 
the green light, goes ahead with the necessary investigations 
and consultations, finally producing a report which can be 
brought before the Chairman of Committee, and eventually 
before the Committee itself. It is, however, the members 
who make the final decision; e.g., on educational matters, 
the officers’ drafts are discussed in Sub-Committee, and it 
is the Sub-Committee’s report, presented by the respon- 
sible Chairman, not the officer’s report, which appears 
on the agenda of the Education Committee itgplf. (This 
was the procedure adopted in the preparation of the 
London plan for comprehensive schools described in the 
Appendix.) 

How the relationship works in practice depends, of course, 
largely upon the individuals — officers and Councillors alike. 
It cannot always be perfectly smooth, and there are more 
ways than one of indicating politely but definitely to a Coun- 
cillor that he is wasting valuable paid time over a foolish 
whim, and even that it will be a relief when recess comes and 
Councillors are no longer poking about the place, or, con- 
versely, of letting an officer know, without being o^nsive, 
that you feel he is being needlessly obstructive or proceeding 
on quite the wrong lines. But by and large these nei^ssiUes 
occur infrequently; most Councillors trust, and right^ trust, 
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their senior officers both to be working for the public good 
themselycs and (equally important) to check their juniors 
where they go wrong - provided that the mistake is brought 
to their notice. One of the most important di^erences, how- 
ever, between the work of a local government officer and 
that of a civil servant is that the actions of the latter are under 
very much less constant survey by ‘elected persons*. Com- 
mittees are suspicious of ‘policy-making’ by officers without 
due consultation, particularly in minor matters — in major 
questions I do not think this would occur; if it does happen 
in the minor ones, as sometimes it must, there may easily be 
a considerable flutter. 

There has been a good deal written about this system, 
both for and against. Herbert Morrison, in How Greater 
London is Governed, states roundly, ‘I say that, on the whole, 
the officers of the L.C.C. are the least domineering of them 
all. . . . Far from settling things behind the back of the 
Council, officers — in their own interests — are meticulously 
careful to place responsibility for decisions on members of 
tile X^ouncil*. Dr. Robson, in The Government and Mis- 
government of London, is even more whole-hearted. ‘As a 
piece of democratic machinery, the L.C.C. is an outstanding 
success which compares favourably with any other local 
authority in the worlcf . And Sir Harry Haward, whose ex- 
perience as Comptroller for many years is of importance, in 
The L.C.C. From Within (1932), contrasts the ‘bureau- 
cratic’ with the ‘municipal* system of government, and adds 
that ‘having been brought up under such a system, I found 
no difficuky in working under it’, and that ‘the excellence 
of the Council’s system of administration has never been 
questioned; its quality, its breadth of vision, it vigour and 
its purity have been the admiration of observers from all 
over the world.’ 

On the other hand, the official historians of the Council 
remarked:^ 

* Gibbon it Bell, Hittary tkt Lmtba Cmatil, p. 66t. 
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The Committee system as it is now generally occupied has many 
advantages, not least that it forms the best training ground /or mem- 
bers of local bodies and spreads widely a sense of practical afl^rs, but - 
cheapness is not among its virtues. The expenditure alone on the pre- 
paration of docdments for committees and on attendance of highly- 
placed officers at them is for larger than is generally realised. 

— which is certainly not less true to-day than it was in 1 939. 
Messrs Gibbon and Bell seemed cautiously to suggest that 
it might be more efficient to come nearer to Civil Service 
practice and give officers a freer hand in less important mat- 
ters, and I am certain there must be officers to-day who feel 
that a lot of time (which means public money) would be 
saved if control by members was weakened; but if I am any 
judge, this is not at all likely to happen, at least so long as 
membership of the Council is as sought after as it is to-day. 
This, however, would lead us to some of the wider questions 
which I am discussing at the end of this book; here one 
might perhaps sum up the position by saying that whether 
the Councillor is hamstrung by having to consult obstmate 
officials bristling with precedents or the officer hampered 
and bothered by unpractical and importunate Councillors 
depends very largely on personality - in other words, on 
who is talking about whom. 

I have been writing, of course, from the angle of a Coun- 
cillor dealing with officers; to be fair, I should add the views 
of an officer with long experience of Councillors. Mr J. H. 
Warren, in the book already quoted, writes — ‘The attitude 
taken up by the elected representatives is in most Author- 
ities what it should be. The members are ready to give their 
officers scope for initiative and advice, while expecting the 
utmost loyalty to their own decisions on policy when these 
are taken. They recognise that the officers have an arduous 
task, very far removed from the “soft job" talked al^ut by 
local pot-house politicians. They realise Hhe peculiar^ dijfi- 
crult position the officers occupy in having to deal v|th the 
public of all sorts, and with clashing interests in it, land in 
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having to steer their way through many differences of policy 
and temperament within the Council. They do not expect 
•their officers to be super-sensitive to criticism, particularly 
if this is offered in the committee-room, but resist at- 
tacks on officers in open Council, when they are under con- 
siderable disability in defending themselves, since they must 
then speak in the eye and hearing of the public, but still in 
the relationship of master and servant. Nevertheless, few 
officers escape friction, at times, with the difficult type of 
Councillor. Some Councillors do not regard officer-baiting 
as the caddish thing it is. Some will vent personal spite on an 
officer because he does not favour their suggestions. Some, 
dressed in a little brief authority, openly avow their main 
purpose to be “to keep the officers under their thvunb”. Some 
distrust the officers as a class whose secret loyalties are always 
to the older order; others regard their endeavours at fuller 
service to the community as actuated either by dangerously 
progressive ideas, or as a building up of themselves or their 
job, with an eye to their own advancement. The officers, too, 
h^e "often to contend with elements on the Council which 
know little of the conditions of service and standards of re- 
muneration of professional men, technicians or adminis- 
trators; whose sympathy with the underdog is ever ready to 
condone indiscipline sfhd incompetence among the lower- 
paid workers, while it demands the highest standards and 
unusually long hours from the chief officers at levels of re- 
muneration well below the average. There are Councillors 
'who would have chief officers “clock-in", while at the same 
time insisting on evening and even week-end meetings of 
Committees and Council at which chief officers must in- 
variably be present themselves on pain of being accused of 
indifference to duty and the importance of thebusincss. It is fre- 
quently impossible for officers to order their private lives with 
any freedom owing to the calls of evening duty at short notice.’ 

Mr Warren should know, and he sf'oms to have listed 
most of the possible delinquencies of Councillors. I hope 
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that the officers of the L.C.C. do hot feel that their G>un- 
cillors behave ‘caddishly* towards them; we certait\ly do not 
force them to attend Committee meetings at week-ends. 

Volunteers 

Finally, and very important, there are the voluntary as- 
sistants. 1 had thought of describing them as Helpers; but 
that is not a very satisfactory word, since it may so easily con- 
jure up in the reader’s mind a picture of Lady Bountifuls 
*visiting the poor’, or of untrained girls wiping children’s 
noses. It is true that our voluntary helpers - that is, those 
who are part of the Council’s service but are neither paid nor 
elected — do sometimes wipe children’s noses and perform 
other comparable services; but they do a great deal more 
than that. For the whole system of local government in this 
country depends, to a far greater extent than any text-book 
I have ever read seems to realise, on the co-operation of un- 
paid volunteers of all kinds with the paid and the elected 
servants; and on the delegation of bits and pieces of respon- 
sibility to groups and individuals who give their tftnrf — 
sometimes with the payment of bare expenses, sometimes 
without even that consolation — to the running ofAhis or that 
institution, this or that service; without this army of unpaid 
and often anonymous labour British institutions would wear 
a very different face. 

There is one possible ambiguity here which I should clear 
up. I am not at the moment talking of what Lord Beveridge 
and others mean by ‘the voluntary social services’, i.e. the 
many extra-governmental groups which engage in social 
work of all kinds — institutions like the Boy Scouts or the 
Federation of Girls’ Clubs, and a whole host of others, some 
of which are very large and imposing and some v^ small 
and very sweet or cantankerous as the case may l)e — but 
which, though they may in some cases ^receive a quite large 
prdportion of their income in grants from public fqnds,'are 
still technically independent and not part of the public 
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service. The^w^m/oftheseljodies tends, of course, to over- 
lap verji much with that of those mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph ; they both draw upon the pool of people who have 
an itch to serve or to ‘do something about’, something or 
somebody, whom their obituary notices (if they get any) will 
describe as ‘having a long record of disinterested public and 
private service’, and their contemporaries, possibly, as ‘in- 
terfering busy bodies’.* Office in the Church Lads’ Brigade 
is no disqualification for sitting on a Divisional Health Com- 
mittee, and governors of schools (and elected Councillors) 
are to be found playing their part in the work of a ‘volun- 
tary’ body such as the Workers’ Educational Association. 
Indeed, I have heard it asked which is the ‘volunteer’ — the 
unpaid Chairman of the Finance Committee of a large local 
authority, or the paid secretary of a ‘voluntary’ association 
drawing eighty per cent, of its funds from Government 
sources. Without being drawn into possibly acrimonious 
discussion, however, it may be granted that the ‘voluntary’ 
associations have their own important sphere, and that in it 
tl^ey* develop an attitude and habit of mind perceptibly if 
slightly different from that of the ‘statutory volunteer’ — and 
it is with the latter that I am here concerned. 

What docs he — or she — have to do? Say he is one of 
the governors of a bo!irding-school for delicate or crippled 
children. He will have been appointed by one or other of 
the parties, maybe because he has experience of this type of 
school, or maybe because he wants to have it, maybe because 
he lives in the neighbourhood of the school, maybe because 
he doesn’t) but has some leisure and a car and likes running 
about the country with a purpose in mind — or for any other 
reason. He will find that the governors have up to half-a- 
dozen meetings during the year, which will be held either 
on the school premises or occasionally at G^uipty Hall, 

* ‘Do>good-«n’ is, 1 believe, the American translation. But because of the differ- 
ent political development of their country, American do>good-en teem to like doing 
their good in private, rather than in statutory organisations. 
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attendance at which is his only definite obligation— persistent 
non-attendance without good reason given generally results 
in his removal from the governing body. But if he is a keen 
governor, he yrill do much more than the minimum; he will 
go down for the school’s Open Days and its Christmas or 
other parties ; hi will visit, announced or unannounced, from 
time to time; he will get to know the head, the staff, and 
some of the children; he will share their dinners, admire 
their pets, look at their gardens and their pots and their 
paintings; he will listen to the school’s troubles and com- 
plaints and agree to see whether anything cannot be done 
quickly — possibly outside the official channels — about the 
leaky drain or the renewal of the stock of goldfish. He will, 
in fact, do just as much or just as little as he likes; and if he 
is a passionate visitor on the spot, if he is good at scrounging, 
locally, the bits of paraphernalia which make all the differ- 
ence between a gay party and a shabby one, this may be 
counted to him for righteousness if there are blank spaces 
on his attendance card — it is the business of whichever 
Chairman or Vice-Chairman has the charge of appointments 
to know this kind of fact. 

Something of the same sort might be said about all those 
‘appointed by the Council’, though as the bodies to which 
appointment is made are so various, ‘one cannot generalise. 
In some cases, you are the representative of the L.C.C. on 
an august body like the Court of the University or the 
Thames Conservancy Board ; in that event, honour and dig- 
nity — with, it may be, the chance of a handsome lunch or an 
exciting expedition — is the reward. In others,* the work 
actually done is of exceptional interest; there is a fair-length 
queue to sit on the governing body of the Old Vic, for 
example; in others, there is a feeling of authority and con- 
trol, even within the pretty narrow limits allowed by regu- 
lation.^ You may become chairman, and do quite | lot, to 

> The L.C.C. allows less latitude to the governors of its own institutiolM than do 
some other authorities. 
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help the head in the day-to-day running of the school. 
I do not for a moment suggest that the ‘volunteers’ do not 
get a good deal of satisfaction, one way and another, out of 
their volunteering and not by any means jijst a sense of 
power and self-importance; if they did not, obviously they 
would not come forward to serve, and it woftld surprise the 
many who think of all this work as a depressing kind of 
chore which would only be undertaken as a form of pen- 
ance, and sacrifice in the dingier sense, to find how many 
people are actually anxious to get appointed as L.C.C. rep- 
resentatives. 

But they are volunteers, for all that ; and they will not go 
on volunteering unless they feel both that they are getting 
some sort of satisfaction in the way of contact and achieve- 
ment and that some notice is taken of what they do. So - to 
return to ‘the machinery of consent’ — it is very important 
that attention should be paid to the representations, com- 
plaints and other moves of boards of governors and advisory 
committees ; and that if the officers cannot settle the trouble 
-^orlook as though they didn’t want to - resolutions should 
be brought before committee and deputations received. It is 
also important to have open discussion, from time to time, 
on matters of general or sectional interest, to find out where 
the shoe is pinching and how many feet are wearing that 
particular shape of shoe. This means another whole range of 
discussion in addition to those mentioned earlier on. Here, 
^for example, is the report of H.M.I. on a college of art - 
highly critical in some respects. Can the Sub-Committee dis- 
cuss it right away, at its next meeting? Well, it could, of 
course; but it won’t be able to come to any definite con- 
clusions, because we want to hear what the governors have 
to say about it; and they have not had time to meet since the 
report was issued. So better acquiesce in a little delay, except 
wl^ere the criticisms concern something which is entirely the 
Council’s responsibility — leaking wash-b.isins, for example — 
and should be put right immediately. 
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With similar intention, there is provision for a whole host 
of discussion gatherings of volunteers — members of care 
committees, of youth employment committees, governors of* 
schools, technical colleges, and what not — who are invited 
(not ordered) to come on different evenings to County Hall, 
to be addressed by the appropriate Chairman and to hurl 
questions and complaints at him and his attendant officers. 
These gatherings are for discussion only; they have no 
powers of action, and I have never heard of a resolution 
passed other than one of thanks to the Chairman. But I have 
heard some very frank remarks made, some unknown and 
unpleasant facts brought out which demanded immediate at- 
tention; and they do certainly afford an opi>ortunity of find- 
ing out where our voluntary helpers think that the Council 
is falling down on its job or missing its opportunities, and 
also, a chance of airing a new suggestion — for a change in 
Regulation, maybe — and finding out what the volunteers 
feel about it before it gets to the stage of a definite report. 
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MEMBER AND COUNCIL 

The foregoing description of committees and reports, mas- 
ters and interests, consultations and conciliations, and of the 
slow-motion procedure of the ‘machinery of consent’, might, 

I appreciate, well fill any outsider or budding Councillor with 
despair of ever being able to follow the complications or of 
ever getting anything done\ it might seem that there is 
nothing in Council work but delay and frustration. Compli- 
cated the system certainly is — so, for that matter, is modern 
life; and the complications, and the delays involved, can be 
maddening when you do not understand the reason for them 
-^nd sometimes when you do. Nevertheless, and notwith- 
standing all the mechanical difficulties, it remains perfectly 
possible for individual Councillors to pull their weight and 
make their influence felt, and in the following pages I shall 
try to show what a single Councillor can do, how he can go 
about it, what knowledge he should seek to acquire, and 
what are the hurdles which he will have to learn to surmount. 
I shall assume — what is in fact the case — that the Coun- 
cillors regard themselves as having been chosen for a pur- 
pose, the pprpose of improving the GJovernance of London, 
and that they want to fulfil that purpose within the existing 
framework, and not to try to break it up. 

My hypothetical Councillor, then, will presumably start 
by learning his way about; he will have read the agenda and 
papers of his own Committees and noted particular items, if 
nedessary asking for explanation at Giwup meeting. (But 
not at too great length; time is short, and members who 

1*5 
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persistently conduct self-education at the expense of their 
fellow-members become unpopular.) He will read the relevant 
pieces of Standing Orders — or ask a willing Clerk to help* 
him out wit|;i them; and — a rather larger ‘home-work’ as- 
signment — he should look at the formidable foolscap volume 
which is called the Annual Estimates^ and at least discover 
the meaning of the words Capital Votes and Maintenance 
Votes, so that he may not make a fool of himself when dis- 
cussing expenditure. There are definitions for ‘capital’ and 
‘maintenance’; but the practical difference which strikes 
most members of spending committees is that there nearly 
always seems to be money available in the Capital Votes for 
any worth-while permissible enterprise which the Finance 
Committee will agree to regard as capital expenditure, while 
the Maintenance Votes, particularly towards the end of the 
financial year, often give the impression that there is nothing 
whatever left in the kitty.* 

If my Councillor is a whale for work he can go looking 
for further information ; he can try and find out, mainly by 
asking questions, about the general system of staffing and 
‘promotion policy’, about the relation between Supplies, the 
central purchasing agency, and other departments — and a 
great number of other points. But he will probably not want 
to enibark immediately upon such extended research; if he 
is an ordinary sort of person, he will put it off until some in- 
cident forces him to go and find out. Meantime he will get 
on with his committee work and with the demands which 
are made on him from outside. 

He will soon discover, I think, that it is eas)s granted a 
minimum of persistence, to obtain attention, either from a 
chairman or from an officer, in individual cases where he 
feels injustice has been done or a mistake been made. He 

^ If the Maintenance Votes (including Provisional Sums) of a Cofimittee are 
really exhausted befoee the year is out there is a possibility of drawing! on what b 
known as the Contingency Fund. But thb b intended to meet real einej|^nciet*i the 
Finance Committee will not let you have a cut at the Contingency pi# just for the 
aikiof. 
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may not, indeed, succeed in altering the decision or the regu- 
lation; hp may find that what looks like a simple single r&- 
versal woiild in practice have a whole host of consequences 
which had never occurred to him, or he may fmd - and this 
will be very salutary for him - that the real facts are quite 
different from what he had been led to beliefe, and that the 
aggrieved applicant has no case at all. Any idealist wh6 takes 
part in public life will find out pretty quickly that not all, but 
some men are liars, or to put it as mildly as possible, give 
themselves the benefit of every shred of doubt - and that a 
Press report may be an extremely unsafe guide. But if a 
mistake has really been made, there is seldom any obstruc- 
tion in the way of putting it right. 

But it may not be the case of an individual ; it may be the 
case of an institution, say a school, of which the Councillor 
is a governoir, or which is situated in his division or near his 
home and which expects him, therefore, to press its claims. 
This is a much more difficult and delicate question, because 
it is not a question of injustice or error, but of conflicting 
clSims. With rising standards of education and educational 
building and equipment, it is quite inevitable that many 
schools should be below — even far below — the standards 
which have been accepted as satisfactory; and they cannot 
all have their deficiencfts put right at once. Should a school 
in which a particular Councillor happens to be interested be 
thereby enabled to jump the queue for painting, repairs, or 
some kind of furniture, etc., which cannot yet be given to 
everyone? If the question is put like that, the answer is ob- 
viously No^ but it is not quite so simple as that. Very few 
Councillors would push the claims of their particular school 
so blatantly; what happens rather is that in any discussion 
the sorrows of a school in which a Councillor is interested 
get talked about, get drawn to the notice of officers, while 
anoAer school, equally badly-off, which has no champion, 
may suffer long in oblivion, nobody being effectively aware 
of what is going on. For inspectors cannot be everywhere at 
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once; and it is only humiin nature — officer nature - to look 
more closely at a com which somebody is going tp make a 
fuss about. (Compare the much greater attention .which is* 
paid by the ^ivil Service to any case which it marked P. Q. 
* Parliamentary Question.) 

For this re&son, it has been sometimes suggested that 
members of the Education Committee should be debarred 
from sitting as governors of schools or colleges. Such a re- 
striction would, I think, be really emptying the baby out 
with the bath-water; besides reducing the number of effect- 
ive and informed governors available, it would turn the Com- 
mittee members into paper administrators, sitting around a 
distant table and making decisions about whose immediate 
effect they have no direct and continuing knowledge. In 
education, at least, personal acquaintance with the type of 
problem and person with whom you have to deal is a sine 
qua nen\ and it is terribly easy, after even a short period of 
detachment from the actual field, to forget what the real 
conditions are, or (more commonly) to acquiesce in the re- 
iteration, without frrther examination, of ‘the Comniitteb’s 
decision of 9th July, 1 948, in a similar case’. Furthermore, 
the focus on a particular school, instead of worsening the 
position of others, may in fact benefit them ; it may disclose 
defects in other schools which ought to have been attended 
to long ago. If, in reply to a pressing question about St 
Saviour’s, the officers point out that there are several other 
schools in the same position as St Saviour’s, and why should 
St Saviour’s alone receive relief, the Committee may quite 
possibly turn round and say, ‘Why indeed.? Please prepare a 
report for remedying this defect in all these schools’ — in 
which case several headmasters or headmistresses may have 
cause to thank the importunate Councillor. ? 

I should therefore be sorry to see members of ^he Edu- 
cation Conunil^ee turned off governing bodies. But, having 
said that, I should like to emphasise that it is iif the dis- 
cretion of the individual to make of this practice a good or a 
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bad thing in effect. If he cannot see anything in the wood 
but his <jwn particular tree; if he cannot realise that his pet 
‘school or college is only one of many, or be prepared to 
weigh its claims along with those of others in the same field, 
then he is not a servant of the public, he is a^delegate of a 
particular interest and has really no business ^ be sitting on 
the Education Committee at all. In fact, I think it is ex- 
tremely difficult for any Chairman of an Education Sub- 
Committee to be Chairman of any educational establishment 
which is controlled by that Sub-Committeee, and to retain 
reasonable impartiality. I know it is sometimes done, but I 
should not at all like to find myself in that position. 

Apart from the question of particular grievances, the work 
which an individual Councillor can do by reading, ‘with due 
care and attention’, as the Estimates say, the reports which 
are presented to him in committee or sub-committee, can 
hardly be under-estimated. It must again be emphasised that 
the officers cannot take action of importance except on the 
instructions of the committee, and these instructions are in- 
^^ed' in reports which are often lengthy and go into con- 
siderable detail. It is the job, therefore, of a Councillor to go 
into equal detail himself, to see whether he thinks the idea 
is a good one, and if he does not, to find out by questioning 
why an idea or lay-out*which he thinks would be better has 
been rejected. (It may not even have been considered; even 
the best officers have blind spots.) If he knows the particular 
building or district concerned, or has time to go and look at 
it before the meeting, it will be all to the good, since, to the 
inexperienced, plans on a drawing-board look very different 
from buildings actually standing up; but London is large 
and exploratory visits in back streets take time. 

Time, however, spent in this sort of probing is empha- 
tically not time wasted, unless the prober is the type of in- 
dividual who is incapable of learning by experience what is 
possible and what is not, but continually, on report after re- 
port, makes the same impracticable demand. The probe may 
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discover that it is not necessary to have the entrance to a 
school so awkwardly-placed, or its main teachii^ rooms 
looking out on highways full of trolley-buses, that, one can* 
have an additional self-service canteen in a park without up- 
setting the whole scheme; it may disclose that the word ‘im- 
practicable’, applied in the report to a particular suggestion, 
means, on this occasion^ no more than ‘rather inconvenient, 
because it involves my doing some more thinking’. If there 
is substance in the probe, a wise chairman will generally 
agree to refer it back for further consideration ; and even if, 
after consideration, it returns unaltered, the Councillor will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the objections have 
been thoroughly examined, and will probably be taken into 
account, should a similar case occur, before the report is 
drafted. ‘Eternal vigilance’ is one of the ways in which a 
Councillor can fulfil his function and influence policy; it 
does not follow that the Vigilantes will always be popular, 
either with fellow-Councillors who want their tea or with 
those whose plans are sent back for reconsideration. 

So much for cases of complaint, and of revision of pt1>- 
posals already made. But suppose it is not a case of just 
putting something right or hurrying up a particular job; sup- 
pose our Councillor wishes to change, in a matter of more 
or less degree, the declared policy of established practice of 
the Council. If he is a bull-by-the-horns man, he may try 
raising his point first in Party meeting, or by asking the 
Policy Committee to consider it - having first, if he has any 
tact whatsoever, informed the Chairman of the committed 
concerned of his intention. But, as I have already said, there 
is not time to discuss every issue in Party meeting, and our 
Councillor is therefore more likely -particularly if the issue is 
neither very large nor highly controversial — to Go Rounda- 
bout, and to feel his way by stages.^ Let us take a possR>le case. 

^ Even If he does get hi» way in Party meeting, the subsequent proo^ure HRs to 
be gone throogh. ^ theie is not a great deal of di^exence, except that a Party 
dediton will cotainly speed up later stages* 
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The Councillor has been asked, by some of his consti- 
tuents, 'why Evening Institutes, particularly Recreational 
Institutes — those catering for the adolescents — are not open 
on Saturdays. On the face of it, that seems ^ reasonable 
enough enquiry. Evening Institutes avowedly exist for the 
purpose of providing leisure-time instruction for Londoners; 
it therefore seems rather anomalous that on the one day 
when most Londoners may be presumed to have leisure they 
should be closed. The Councillor is assured that the Prin- 
cipals of the Institutes in his division are clamouring to be 
allowed to hold classes on Saturdays and their clients to 
attend them; he decides to take up the issue. 

The first step is to go and talk to the Chairman of the com- 
mittee, who is not unsympathetic but at this stage cautiously 
non-committal. He would like to know what the Principals 
as a whole think about the proposition, what the officers 
have to say about it, and what it is likely to cost, in extra salar- 
ies for the class-instructors, in heating and lighting the 
buildings, and so forth. Members of the Party’s education 
group appear to be enthusiastic, so far as they understand 
what it is all about, so the Councillor proceeds to consult 
the education officer concerned. 

That officer is friendly and helpful. He has heard the ar- 
guments; he may even have discussed the idea with the 
Chairman at one time or another. He warns the Councillor 
that it may turn out to cost a good bit; but he will certainly 
i,^Mca:tain the Principals' views through their associations, 
and then think about a report. 

This consultation takes quite a while; and the result, 
when it comes to hand, is really much what might have been 
expected. Some Principals — not quite so many as the Coun- 
cillor has been led to expect — are strongly in favour of Satur- 
day classes; some wouldn’t have them at any price; some 
don’t careone way dr the other. This is a set-back, but not 
necessarily a final one. Saturday opening might be made per- 
missive and not compulsory, though as the Education Officer 
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points out, if one Institute opens! classes on Saturdays and 
the one in another neighbourhood does not, thei^ may be 
something of an outcry - supposing the demand, to be a^ 
high as has l^een suggested - and that therefore we may find 
ourselves in the position of applying indirect compulsion to 
an unwilling Principal — is that what we want to happen? In 
any case, he thinks we shall have to budget for Saturday open- 
ing in all Institutes, and get a sum of a good few thousand 
pounds inserted in the Estimates. However, on the under- 
standing that the Chairman and some members of Com- 
mittee feel like trying it out, he will have a shot at preparing 
a paper. 

So far, so moderately good. But now the chairman of the 
committee of members and schoolkeepers gets to hear what 
is brewing, and immediately begins to point out difficulties. 
Nearly all the Institute classes are held in schools; if they are 
going to be held on Saturdays it means that the schools must 
be opened on Saturdays, and the school keeper, the man res- 
ponsible for the care of the building, must be in attendance. 
But if that is to happen, when are the schools concerned 
going to get cleaned for the Monday opening? — it is cer- 
tainly out of the question to ask schoolkeepers to work on 
Sundays - and suppose the schoolkeeper quite reasonably 
wants to go to a football match himself? The Councillor says 
impatiently that that difficulty could surely be got round. 
Let the schoolkeeper get his time off and the Principal or 
one of the teachers be responsible on Saturdays. The prompt 
answer is that that won’t do at all; the schoolkeeper is tlw 
responsible man, and he will be blamed if someose leaves the 
lights on or forgets to lock up and the place is burgled over 
the week-end. Well, then, let us employ an assistant school- 
keeper. And what, pray, would that add to the ^ost? The 
Councillor, fuming, has to realise that until consul|:ation has 
disposed of that snag, if it can, no report will be formcoming. 

Suppose, however, a way round to have been (^covered 
(probably after the Chairman has had a discussiop with all 
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concerned) which does not involve the employment of extra 
staff, so tW there will be no trouble with the Director of 
Establishments, and suppose it has been agreed to include in 
the Estimates an amount sufficient to cover the assumed 
cost, and suppose that item survives the pnfning which all 
spending departments have to undergo when the Finance 
Committee adds all the preliminary Estimates together and 
observes that the total is more than the rates can be expected 
to stand, so will the prodigals please think again and see how 
they can mutilate their darling offspring - suppose all these 
doubts to be favourably resolved, there will then be a report 
sent to the Further Education Sub-Committee. It is unlikely 
that there will be any serious difficulty with the Opposition ; 
it is not a ‘party question’, though there may be a grumble 
or two about the cost. The Comptroller’s department will 
have to agree or criticise ; a summary report will have to go 
to the main Education Committee and (since sizeable ex- 
penditure is involved) to the Finance Committee for con- 
currence. And then it will have to be reported to Council. 

1[It may be added, for the benefit of the enquiring, that if this 
particular hypothetic proposal had surmounted all its intra- 
Council hurdles it would under present conditions almost 
certainly have been violently displeasing to the Ministry of 
Education, which wrfnts less, not more expenditure on the 
more ‘recreational’ classes, and would probably have been 
ruled out of court — or out of Grant ; some years earlier that 
might not have been the case.) 

* This is a fair sample of what may take place when a new 
idea is mqoted — an idea which is neither highly controversial 
nor of desperate urgency. If it is very urgent, the process can 
of course be shortened; and not every proposal which is 
adopted goes through all the stages mentioned above. But 
it may do so, and it may not be finally adopted; it may fall by 
the wayside for some reason or another. In any event, except 
in the case of extreme urgency, the whole procedure will 
take time ~ time which is essential in order that the results of 
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any suggestion may be preciUly studied, and the effects - 
certain or imagined - on the work of those who will^afe to 
carry it out examined. It is simply no use trying ta hustle 
through a proposition, however simple and obvious its merits 
appear to you, V others are going to think it monstrously un- 
fair; you must<lfc prepared to have your darling brain-child 
sent back to you, and have to argue the case all over again, 
or even to drop it altogether for the time being, and hope 
that after a while the strong leaven of your wisdom will have 
done its silent work on the clotted intolerance of your critics. 
I should add that this is not a counsel of despair, not an ad- 
juration to leave things alone or be afraid of making your- 
self unpopular with anybody. Lasciate ogni speranza is not the 
Council’s motto, whatever you may feel in moments of frus- 
tration. Some people who oppose your suggestions are fools 
if not knaves; but not all. And changes — important changes 
— have been put through as a direct result of agitation by 
individuals. 

Besides, if baulked in one direction, you do not have to 
pack up and do nothing at all. Apart from talking about youi* 
pet baby to anyone who can be made to listen, you start up 
another hare or so — about the quality of tea provided in some 
of the Council’s parks, for example, or a collecCton of pic- 
tures, costumes or stringed instruments which might be ac- 
quired — most active Councillors have several projects which 
they take up as it were in alternation. Or you get on with 
regular jobs; you meet your constituents or the principals 
of the institutions of which you are a governor, and listen to 
all the points on which they want your advice or assistance. 
Or you decide to go right outside, to accept an invitation to 
a passage on the boats which carry away the London sludge 
and dump it far out in the North ^a, or walk round the new 
housing estate of Ackroydon by Wimbledon Common, 
whose tall blocks and short blocks set in (the trees gained a 
prize as one of t^e finest architectural efforts of the |'ear; or 
take a niece or nephew to the London Fire Brigade’s |iisplay, 
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with its macabre dance of the fiuge swaying ladders topped 
by firenjen with hoses; or visit the exquisite Toy Theatre 
•which puts on an occasional show at Goldsmith's College; 
or go and sea the blind children playing shop at Linden 
Lodge, or the mountaineering classes in Marylebone, or the 
Helter-skelter Snail in the Deptford childreh's park, or the 
sculpture they do at Camberwell — anything to recall to your- 
self what is really happening to persons^ what this mass of 
meetings and minutia^ of papers and interviews, is all /or, 
what it is trying to make of the County and People of Lon- 
don. When you return after some such expedition, it will 
probably be with very different feelings — even if, after 
examining your mail, you do go to bed planning out the 
scheme for a book to be called Murder In the County HalL 




PART III 




Chapter XI 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT TO-DAY 

So far, this book has been aiming at description^ not theory, 
or criticism, except perhaps incidentally ; it has been trying 
to show the reader how a large local authority works, what 
makes the wheels turn or prevents them from tuining, and 
how it feels to serve the authority day by day and year by 
year. Inevitably, however, as one continues to serve, one 
comes up from time to time against problems which are 
wider than the scope of any one Committee and which affect 
Siore than one authority, problems which bear upon the 
whole system of local government in a modern society, and 
hence upon the day-to-day living of a very great number 
of people. In this final section, therefore, I propose to 
discuss, though not Exhaustively or comprehensively, the 
main questions which present themselves to the mind of 
any reflective Councillor before he has been very long on the 
job. 

’ Let us begin by reminding ourselves of the essential 
framework of the whole system. 

Modern local government is a creation of the nineteenth 
century, achieved mainly by the long series of statute laws 
which began, after the Reform Act, with the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act of 1835. With a few exceptions, of which the 
only really important one is the City of London, local 
authorities, as r^ards their areas,, their powers, and their 
constitutions, are the creatures of' tiio Parliaments of the 

>37 
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nineteenth and twentieth centuries; and what Parliament 
gave Parliament can take away. 

The essentials are simple enough. The country is divided, 
as to areas, among a large number of local authorities, of 
which the l^er (in London County the metropolitan 
boroughs: elsehrhere the municipal boroughs, district coun- 
cils, and parish councils) exist inside the boundaries of the 
greater ones; the area ruled by each local authority is fixed, 
but can be re-defined by higher power. Parliament or County 
Council as the case may be, according to procedure laid 
down. The relationship of one type of authority to another, 
and the powers which each of them possesses, i.e. the things 
which it is obliged to do, and the things which it can do if it 
wants to do, are also defined, sometimes in considerable de- 
tail : all this can be read in the text-books, any one of which 
contains a list running from A to Z of ‘functions of a County 
Council . . . County Borough Council . . . Rural District 
Council', and so forth. The government of the day has 
powers, which have tended on the whole to increase, of 
interference with local authorities, either by ordering recal- 
citrants to fulfil their statutory obligations, or by refusing to 
sanction expenditure or proposals, or by withholding Grant. 
But these powers are also defined; the Government in Britain 
cannot, as in some.other European countries, give orders at 
by and large. It cannot, for example, insert nominees of its 
own among the membership of Councils; it cannot dictate 
to Councils their own procedure or their standing orders. 
It cannot tamper with a Council’s budget; it cannot order 
an item to be put in or an item to be left out; it can only dis- 
approve and discourage or the reverse. Finally, there are no 
employees of the Government taking part in the Council’s 
administrative services, no Pr^fets or ^mmissars ordering 
about the Coxincil or the Council’s servants; only ifi the ex- 
treme event, as, for example, in the case of the on|p or mo 
Boards of Guardians which went bankrupt during the de- 
fM’ession, did the Government take over and run thq services 
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of a local authority - and then ‘only by virtue of powers ex- 
pressly given to it. The Council’s officers serve the Council 
*and meejt the Government officials face to face, as equals; the 
^uncil’s sovereignty may be limited, and its actions subject 
to check if it goes beyond the defined limits,^ but so far as 
the sovereignty goes, it is absolute. And thjJt is a very im- 
portant fact, too often forgotten by those who are kicking 
against the pricks. 

This sovereignty is exercised, in all cases except in the 
City of London, by persons elected* by all the citizens of the 
area - and unpaid. They have authority to levy the rate- 
payers for such monies as they need, and to appoint such 
paid officers and other servants as they need subject to cer- 
tain conditions and agreements. (They cannot, for example, 
since 1933, get rid of officers whom they may wish they had 
not appointed as easily as they can appoint them; the posi- 
tion of officers has been made as secure as that of civil ser- 
vants.) They can, broadly speaking, delegate any powers of 
their own, except the spending of more than very limited 
^ms, to committees or other bodies of their own choosing; 
but the powers so delegated must be specified, and no such 
committee may attempt or do anything which it has not been 
authorised to do. What is ‘in the Regulations' is the final 
word; however silly or* out-of-date a Regulation may seem, 
once it has been invoked*, it must be obeyed until it has been 
altered. 

Councillors may pay their servants, but not themselves. 
‘But the Councillors are not the only ‘Volunta»y Bureau- 
crats’, as I Jiave called them elsewhere ; our whole system of 
local government assumes the active co-operation of an enor- 
mous number of unpaid volunteers and consultations with 

* The Aldermen, of course, are elected by the elected Councillors, and then be- 
come to all intenti and purposes Councillors themselves. 

* It may, of couae, hava been conveniently overlooked, or forgotten. But tegu- 
lationa are not dead because they ate forgotten, and somebody, such as an auditor 
or a new broom in tome department or other, may slways light upon them in a 
dusty comer at an iij«onvenient moment. 
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representatives of non-gov£rnmental organisations, Sonie> 
times this is enjoined by law, as in the case of the co-opted 
members of Education Committees, and the governors of 
Council schools; often it is a matter of practice, increasingly 
growing pradvice, of setting up Advisory Committees, Con- 
sultative Committees, permanent or transitory, of God knows 
who, as someone once said to me, to discuss and pronounce 
Opon God knows what. (As a matter of fact, ‘God knows 
who’ is an entirely incorrect phrase; the number of persons 
upon whom one can draw for service of this kind is pretty 
limited, and resembles more a Stage Army of the GJood than 
a miscellaneous host. But of that more hereafter.) 

These are the essential factors of the system, and as w- 
sentials they have remained with little change since the main 
structure was completed before the end of the last century, 
by the creation of the Parish Councils and the Metropolitan 
troughs. But, though the essentials remain, the working 
has altered with the passage of time and the changes in 
society; people’s impression of the job of a County Council 
and of service in it, is not quite what was assumed, fer 
example, by the contributors to Fabian Essays^ who wrote 
when the County Council was the newest and brightest 
creation in political life. The authorities thefhselves, and 
their areas of sovereignty, have chaiiged, though to a less 
extent than might perhaps have been expected. Powers and 
functions have changed a good deal with social change, and 
concurrently the power and influence of the central govern- 
ment in local aifairs has increased very greatly. The enoi» 
mous extension of social services, and to a less extent the 
growth of population and its concentration in cities, has 
multiplied the numbers of those employed in local govern- 
ment service to the point at which ‘bureaucracy’ and the 
‘machinery of consent’ become real problems foh thought. 
The expansion of the list of electors to include practically 
everybody has brought 'politics in local government’ hnd 
party organisation into being in many places other jthan Lon- 
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don. Finally, changes in ordinal^ life and in what people do 
from dajr to day has caused questions about the ability of 
CouncillprSj, the work asked of Councillors, and the con- 
ditions under vhich they perform it to be asked with rather 
more insistence than they were a generation dr two ago. It 
is in the experience of these changes that the ^flections I am 
about to offer have presented themselves. 



Chapter XII 


AREAS AND POWERS 


Areas 

‘Areas’ appears as a heading in all handbooks of local 
government; it heads, generally, a very long chapter of des- 
cription, comment and criticism. For our purposes, however, 
the noteworthy fact is that ‘areas’ and types of authority 
have changed less than anything else in the local govern- 
ment picture. Since the end of the century, no new type of 
general local authority has been created. Two sets of special- 
ised authorities have disappeared, the School Boards in 
1902—3, and the Guardians of the Poor in 1929, their 
former duties being given to committees of the general 
authorities — education to the Education Committees, and 
relief, except as covered by the National Assistance Board, 
to the Welfare Committees. There are those who still lament 
the passing of the old ad hoc School Boards ; but no one, I 
think, has shed a tear for the Boards of Guardians. 

Boundaries have been altered to a certain extent, not 
without loud protests from interested parties, but not seri- 
ously; and of recent years the ‘freeze’ on the creation of new 
county boroughs has slowed down changes in the status of 
local authorities to a snail’s crawl. The geographical shape 
of local government remains, therefore, in essence what it 
was in 1900. 

But if the boundaries have remained much the same, the 
population has not, nor its choice of residence; and the result 
to-day is certainly an irrational muddle. So far as lx)ndon is 
concerned, 1 have described the anomaly in deHail in the 
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chapter called London County^ though as the territory of the 
G)unty was delimited not in 1900, but nearly fifty years 
Earlier, tlje boundaries are more than commonly out-of-date. 
But the present boundaries of Manchester and of other 
cities which are the centres of large concentratibns of people 
and houses, are also indefensible on rational ^grounds; and * 
the County Council of the West Riding, to take only one 
example, with great chunks of population (and of rateable 
value) cut clean out of it because Ixeds, Bradford, Wake- 
field, and the rest of them have acquired County Borough 
status, has certainly a good deal to complain about. Nobody 
can defend rationally the present arrangement of local gov- 
ernment areas. Should it therefore be drastically reformed.^ 
And will it be drastically reformed.? These are the questions. 

There has certainly been no lack of proposals for reform. 
For forty years and more there has been an endless clamour 
from administrative experts, from political theorists, and 
from all sorts of persons frustrated in their desires by the 
multiplicity of jurisdictions, for a simplification and tidying- 
u^. H. G. Wells, maddened by the conflict of authorities on 
the Kentish coast, was possibly the firsi to demand the divi- 
sion of England into large administrative Regions'; he was 
followed by Royal Commissions, Boundary Commissions, 
and a host of less exalted planners. The Labour Government 
of 1945 was expected to tackle ‘the reform of local govern- 
ment’. It never did; but as I write, the Queen’s speech of 
1955 has again hopefully proclaimed that ‘my Government 
'ire examining the problems of local government in England 
and Wales .with a view to introducing legislation on this sub- 
ject.’ Will anything happen as a result of this.? Or, to put the 
question in a more pertinent form, Why has nothing — liter- 
ally nothing — happened so far, in spite of all the agitation.? 

The answer, up to a point, is fairly simple. Nobody except 
the agitators is really anxious for reform ; the bulk of people 

* Worked out in the aeries of Fabian pamphlf* called Tht Ntw Htftarchy 
(1906-7). 
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do not care one way or thfe other and accept the nuisances 
against which Wells cried out so loudly as just one among 
the many nuisances of life, comparable with stra^hangin§ 
on suburban trains or flickering on the television screen ; but 
there are a number of persons, not belonging to any particular 
party (the italics are deliberate), who are passionately inter- 
ested in the continued existence of the existing units. 

This interest is a political reality. It was vividly brought 
home to me at a conference I attended in Oxford, during the 
war, on the reform of local government. At that conference, 
the representative of the Rural District Councils made an 
impassioned speech in their defence. He ended with a peror- 
ation, his blood-pressure obviously increasing with every 
word. ‘The tide of red revolution’, he said, ‘is rising in Brad- 
ford and in Hull, and your only defence against it is the 
Beverley Rural District Council!’ The Beverley R.D.C. 
may seem to some a slender bulwark; but my point is that, 
though the arguments advanced might be rather different, 
the same fervour in defence of the Rural District would pro- 
bably be found on the lips of a Rural District Councillor *of 
the opposite, or of any other party. Nor is this attitude con- 
fined to Rural District Councillors ; a study of the minutes 
of evidence given before any Commission - e.g. the Com- 
mission on London Government which reported in 1923, 
will show the same passionate patriotism - or parochialism, 
if you will — animating the Parish Councillor, the Borough 
Councillor, and the County Councillor. No doubt these 
gentlemen’s views are encouraged, if not actually in soirfb 
cases formulated by their own chief officers, but jt is not just 
a case of Bumbledom or Vested Interest in sensu obscene \ they 
do genuinely feel that it is best for the patch of country 
which they know, and for the electors who put (hem there 
and who come to them for help, that there shqiuld be no 
monkeying with the ‘local organs of the peopl<i’. Anyone 
who has read so far in this book may have more ^an a’sus- 
picion that I have this sort of feeling about tHe London 
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County Council; and in order that there should be no de- 
ception,^! will frankly say that I have. I cannot contemplate 
’with a^y equanimity either the carving up of London 
County into two, three, four, or a dozen chunks of town, or, 
alternatively, its supersession by a single all-^rpose author- 
ity, whether elected directly or made up oT delegates, for 
whatever the High Powers may decide to be the proper 
boundaries for a 'London Region’. I would rather have the 
devil I know, with all his cumbrousnesses, than new monsters. 

So far I plead guilty to being as conservative as any mem- 
ber of any local authority; but I would plead that this is not 
pure blind conservatism. Local loyalties, even to the Young- 
est County, and local pride, are not things to be lightly 
thrown away in obedience to preconceived ide ?;:5 of what is 
rational and tidy. If, as a result of all the talk and statements 
about ‘intentions’, a far-reaching reform of local govern- 
ment areas does come into being, it will no doubt be ac- 
cepted after a great deal of preliminary protest. But I would 
hope that it would be embarked on with great caution. 

Powers 

When we turn from areas to consider powers, the picture 
is very different. The areas, and the status, of local author- 
ities may have changed very little over half a century, but 
their powers have changed a great deal — generally speaking, 
in the direction of taking away power from the smaller units 
and giving it to the larger ones. 

’ Everyone knows that in recent years local Councils, in- 
cluding the largest, have lost to the central government ser- 
vices which they formerly ran themselves. In Ix>ndon, our 
greatest single loss has been the hospital service, of which 
the L.C.C. used to be so proud; elsewhere gas, electricity, 
etc. have been transferred. Lower down the scale, many 
towns which once controlled their own schools have had to 
see them merged in one or other of ♦^he hundred and forty- 
six Education Authorities which the i944 Education Act 
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established; other services ‘which have been lost by the 
smaller councils are Maternity and child wel^e* and the 
Police. . * 

Nor is this the whole of the story. Even where the Council 
remains nomihally the master of its own services, the twin 
necessities of i*'inance and Planning have in fact resulted in 
a great deal of indirect control of those services by the 
government of the day. The section of Chapter VIII which 
describes our position vts-d-vis the Ministry of Education 
shows something of what this means in the case of a single 
service; mutatis mutandiSy much the same could be said of all 
the others. The Housing Committee and the Town Plan- 
ning Committee, to take only two examples, are in almost 
day-to-day communication, if not with the Minister himself 
(and quite often it is with the Minister himself), with one or 
other of his top-level administrators. 

Much of this is of course inevitable in the way in which 
modern society has developed: the huge increase of ‘ser- 
vices’ and of their cost to a figure far beyond the purse of any 
local authority, reform the rating system how you will ; thfe 
growing conviction that people ought not to have less pro- 
vided for them or provided less efficiently because they live 
in a poorer neighbourhood than their fellows*rthe need not 
to repeat, in nev^ building, new roads, and ‘reconstruction’ 
generally, the squalor and ugliness, danger and inconveni- 
ence of the long generations of laissez-Jaire — all these render 
imperative both planning and financial control. Though 
there may be kicks and wails against particular actions of 
restrictions, and even Books of lamentation frpm people 

1 While this book was passing through the Press, the L.C.C. decided in favour 
of retumixig these auid some other services to the Metropolitan Boroughs. 

• This conviction was a long time a-growingj it came fiercely into the limelight 
at the beginning of the first post-war depression, with the fight of GeOrge Lansbury 
and hU Poplar Councillors to force the rich boroughs to come to t|ie help of the 
poor ones - a battle, incidentally, in which Lansbury wis opposed some Labour 
men in London. Nowadays, everyone more or less subscribe to it} |he recent^plea 
by the Ministry of Education to local education authorities to equafse conditions 
for scholarship-holders whoever their homes may be is only the latest instance. 
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who will not recognise facts, but'live in a dream of ‘London 
small and„ white and clean*, in which they somehow manage 
to import a vision of large free spaces into a country of 
limited acreage, and fifty million persons to be accommo- 
dated — and move about! — therein, there is ribt really any 
serious opposition. Not even the most ardcA advocate of 
‘unrestricted enterprise’ really believes that local education 
authorities, for example, should be at liberty to build as many 
schools, colleges, community centres, and other buildings as 
and where the fancy takes them. 

The point, however, is that all this traffic is ‘one-way’. 
Powers have been steadily taken away or restricted (only the 
Fire Services having been partly restored) and there has been 
practically no compensatory granting of new powers ; in fact, 
the number of ventures which a local authority c an run ‘on 
its own’ is now very limited indeed. If Coketown wants to 
start up something which does not come under the powers 
conferred on it under existing Acts of Parliament, it will find 
it very difficult indeed to do so; it will have to get a new 
Att passed, and that, if there is any opposition whatever, 
will involve a fantastically large expenditure of ratepayers’ 
money*, so that Coketown will probably think at least twice 
about its new idea, and be advised in that sense by its Clerk. 

At one time the official policy of the Labour Party gave a 
prominent place in its programme to a ‘General Enabling 
Act’ for local authorities; one form of this projiosal sug- 
gested that any Council should be able to set up any service 
oV, generally, do anything (such as run a municipal laundry) 
•which any other Council •was already doings by simple resolu- 
tion, without having to go through all the expensive Special 
Act of Parliament foldoddery; this was of course opposed 
by ‘interests* of many kinds, and since 1945 the Labour 
Party itself seems to have forgotten all about it, with the 

* Councils do, of course, promote legislation in Parliatnent; tV L C.C. puts for- 
■ward'regularly a General Powers Bill. But the main purpiise of this and similar 
Bills is to tidy up, to fill in gaps in the Council’s powers which have made them- 
selves obviously inconvenient, not to deal with large "iw issues. 
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result, inter alia, that ‘privAte enterprise' has taken to itself 
nearly all the exciting and lucrative business of providing 
for the growing leisure of the people.* It is argueq that, be- 
cause many Councils do not make use of jthe ‘permissive 
powers’ whi<Si they already possess, i.e. do not run services 
which existing Acts allow them to run if they choose, there 
is therefore no case for any general extension. This is correct 
in fact, but as stated it seems to me a pretty poor sort of 
argument; if Much Binding does not want civic concerts or 
thinks itself too poor to afford the salary of a conductor, is 
that any reason why Coketown, which is rich and has any 
amount of assets, should not set up a municipal bank? I very 
much hope that before long the suggestions for general en- 
abling powers may be revived. For the reasons w'hich I have 
given earlier, I do not suggest that this would mean any vast 
extension of local initiative; the great majority of Councils, 
to be frank, could not afford to do anything of the kind. 
But, at the least, local initiative and ideas need not be at the 
mercy of those obstructionists who can afford to employ the 
most expensive lawyers. It is, perhaps, a historical fact bf 
some interest that the early Fabians, whom some would now 
damn as creators of huge nationalising-bureaucracy, were 
not by any means interested exclusively in nationalisation, 
except in such obvious cases as rail^fray transport ; their em- 
phasis was at least equally on municipal ownership and con- 
trol, and it is unfortunate that in London particularly the 
cards were politically stacked against them. 

Anyone reading the foregoing pages might he inclined fo 
make the comment that English local govern mqpt is clearly 
dying on its feet; its scope is diminishing decade by decade, 
if not indeed year by year, and nothing noteworthy is being 
added to it. Why, then, make a fuss about it? and why, why, 
are the numbers of those engaged in the service retained at 

* I do not forget Battmea Pleasure Gardens, or the great range df entertaiflment 
given in the London parks. But the L.C-C. provides immensely |nore than any 
other Council - and as I aaid earlier, the Opposition hates Battersea Hittcrly* 
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such a swollen level? What on ftarth is this enormous ‘supple- 
mentary bureaucracy’* doing? 

’ The,' second question, properly understood, supplies in 
■part the answ^pr to the first. For while it is true that the text- 
book ‘powers’ of Councils have on the whole decreased, the 
other side of the picture is that their du^es and respon- 
sibilities have increased almost out of recognition, especially 
in what are sometimes rather slightingly termed ‘the agency 
services’ - services, that is to say, in which the Council acts 
mainly as the administrator, the bulk of the cost being met 
by the Government, i.e. by the taxpayer. The number of 
such services is growing. For example, the training of 
teachers is now, in this sense, wholly ‘nationalised’; 
the Government pays the training college bills* and debits the 
various local authorities with the proper proportion of the 
cost, worked out in accordance with a national formula. But 
the training colleges themselves are not ‘nationalised’: they 
are not run by the Ministry of Education or headed by 
officials from Whitehall; whether they are ‘independent’ or 
•council-run they are institutions in themselves, at the most 
agents, not creatures, of the Government. 

The training of teachers is one example among many, 
where a national necessity has produced, almost unnoticed, 
a new experiment in Jnethods of administration. (On a more 
exalted scale, the University Grants Committee is another. 
Few can have anticipated, when the first grants out of taxa- 
tion were made to universities, and the first students ‘in re- 
* 'ceipt of monies from public funds’ appeared in their midst, 
that the pniversities and their denizens would come to re- 
ceive such a large proportion of their sustenance as they now 
do from the pockets of taxpayers and ratepayers; but the 
universities would let out a well-justified howl of rage if it 
were suggested that university education in Britain has been 

• * 728,000 in April, 1955^ as against 582,000 in the national Civil Service. 

* I omit here the question of contributions by students themselves, or thrir parents, 
which are not relevant to the point under discuss^ . 
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'nationalised*, or that professors are the servants of the State.) 
The point is that the result of these developments i§ to put 
more, not less work on the shoulders of Councillors and their 
servants; and this applies over a very wide fieldindeed. 

For the incr^sc of work there are two main reasons. First, 
and most obvious, the immense increase in the scope of 
practically every one of the services which in local govern- 
ment go to make up the welfare state. Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, in the monumental studies in the history of local 
government which they began nearly sixty years ago, sug- 
gested that the real foundations of modern local government 
lay in what they called The Prevention of Nuisance — the 
nuisance of muddy and ill-paved streets, of cholera-bearing 
heaps of sewage, of footpads attacking citizens in the dark, 
of paupers burdening the rates, of children running wild 
and untaught and congregating in Fagin’s dens, and so forth. 
Historically, this is very true ; but to-day the picture is fan- 
tastically out-of-date. Take education, again, as an example. 
Sixty years ago, State-assisted education was indeed a nuis~ 
ance service; it was aimed at minimising the inconvenience* 
caused by those who had not learned their letters and did not 
know how to behave in a moderately civilised manner in 
public places, and whatever may have been ad3cd by those 
devoted teachers to whom successive generations owe so 
much, Robert Lowe’s Payment by Results code (not finally 
abolished until George V was on the throne) cynically under- 
lined this fundamental purpose. But to-day no one could 
possibly describe public education as a restrictive or pre-* 
vention of nuisance service. To the basic instruction which 
formed the original conception there has been added, not 
merely a number of additional school subjects much too long 
to list here, but also a host of ‘other activities’. The school of 
to-day, does much more than teach its children it| class; it 
gives them dinners to eat‘ and milk to drink; it ha^ doctors, 

1 Id 19^8 three per cent, of children had dinner at school^ a dozeh yean later 
more than half the lot. 
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dentists, and nurses for them; ft provides aquaria, gardens, 
pets’ corners; it takes them to concerts and plays, to ballet 
*and to galleries, and on G)ntinental tours and mountaineer- 
ing expeditions. (‘School journeys’ cost the L.C.C. thirty 
thousand pounds a year.) I said ‘the school dogs’ all this; but, 
of course, ‘the school’ does nothing of the^ind; it is in- 
dividuals connected with the school, teachers, officers of the 
education service, members of the Council, care committee 
workers, and the rest of them, who in fact do the work and 
bear the brunt. And when you add to this work done on the 
education service the work that is done in other fields - 
under the Children’s Committee, the Welfare Committee, 
the Health Committee for example — you begin to under- 
stand why the labours of Councils have increased rather than 
diminished during the last fifty years. 

The second main reason is the growth of democracy and 
concern with the individual — to which may be added the 
clamours and not always unreasonable demands of the psych- 
ologists. It is sometimes said that the age in which we live 
R an age of totalitarian and bureaucratic bullying, in which 
the individual has ceased to count at all; this is the most 
flagrant nonsense and is generally enunciated by people who 
in the past had succeeded not only in counting, but in counting 
for many more than ohe in any dispute in which they were 
involved. The individual does count; he counts because he is 
a voter, because he is a citizen and a producer whi.'sc eflFect- 
iveness and contentment are increasingly important to his 
ilbuntry and his local Council, and because, as education and 
leisure inq'ease, more and more of him are in a position to 
know their rights, to see what is not being done, to ask for 
it to be done — to focus attention, in a phrase, on what is 
sometimes contemptuously called ‘the detail of adminis- 
tration’. If the preceding chapters have not made clear what 
is involved, humanly and in terms of hours of work, in ‘the 
defail of administration’ — the Little Things - this bock has 
failed in its purpose. To give milk f the children, to keep 
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flower-beds and trees and playgrounds (and tolerable food) 
in the parks, to provide comforts and companionship for the 
old and sick, to prevent vandals from mutilating ^beautiful 
old buildings — all these and a hundred other jobs demand, 
like liberty, e^nal vigilance. This, the filling-in and filling- 
out of the framework of the existing system, is what makes 
up the day's work of many of the Council officers; and uses 
up, for many of our Voluntary Bureaucrats, a good part of 
their waking hours. 

All of it, however, is ‘within the framework’; and it is not 
to be assumed that the framework is completely satisfactory. 
As I implied earlier, if you have an idea which goes beyond 
the scope of what the Council is empowered to do, you will 
find the obstacles practically insuperable, no matter how 
many of your fellow-Councillors strongly agree with you; 
and while there is certainly plenty of scope, for a Councillor 
of normal energy, in thinking of ways in which the Council 
might exercise the powers which it does possess - and some- 
times finding cases in which it possesses powers so long 
unused that everyone seems to have forgotten all about thefti 
— it does not follow that everything is well, and that no 
change for the better could be conceived. I have already said 
that I think that future governments would be well-advised 
to take the Ix>cal Authorities Enaloling Bill out of cold 
storage; I would add that it should not be taken for granted, 
as in the legislation of 1945-50 it was taken for granted, 
that the transfer of any service or industry to public control 
must involve its administration on a national scale. WithoA 
making a catchword of it, I would say that decentralisa- 
tion and encouragement of responsibility ate principles 
which modern society greatly needs to apply if it is to 
combat the fractionalisation and frustration which seem 
to be produced by life in great industrial cities; and if 
it be observed that what is sauce for ‘the goos^ is sauce 
for the gander, and that the government of 4 big city 
ought to practice decentralisation and devc|ution of 
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responsibility within its own* territory, I should certainly 
agree. 

It isjof course, easier to make a generalisation of this sort 
than to work jt out in the detail in which it must be worked 
out if it is to have any meaning; and any single proposal will 
certainly meet with large and formidable crtticisms. ‘There 
will inevitably be . ; . waste of money . . . variations in treat- 
ment which will cause discontent . . . hampering delays 
while necessary authority or sanction is being sought higher 
up . . . etc.’ There may be all these, though the sound of this 
word ‘inevitably’, in discussions of this kind, always causes 
me to prick up sceptical ears; it is too like the phrase ‘wholly 
impracticable’. I am even prepared to accept that decen- 
tralisation may often (but not always) be less efficient in the 
accountant’s sense than a highly-centralised system. But 
accountancy, though important, is not all-important; and I 
am sure ■tha( there is much to be gained, in a human sense, 
by a partial, imaginative and studied reversal of the recent 
tendency towards bigger and bigger units. Beyond that, in 
^ short book, I cannot go; but I would plead with those who 
from time to time want to add to the powers of the central 
government, who cry for a particularly onerous service to be 
‘taken off the rates’, to consider carefully what they are 
proposing. More ma^ be lost in enthusiasm than is gained 
in poundage. 
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THE MACHINERY OF CONSENT 

Councils may ask for more powers — but could they use 
them if they got them? Does not the increase of work and of 
the numbers employed mentioned in the last chapter mean 
that to-day even the largest and richest Councils are trying 
to cope with more than they can possibly do efficiently? Is 
it not rather the case that local government, even as things 
are, is running down and failing to function? These ques- 
tions you will hear posed in a good many arguments about 
local government, and they are certainly pertinent. If one 
tries to answer them at all, with anything but a flat yes or no, 
one finds oneself almost at once involved in four of the most 
important general problems in the ‘physiology’ of local 
government — the problem of the machinery of consent, the 
problem of bureaucracy, the problem of Party, and the prob- 
lem of the capacity and the supply oP Councillors. If Coun- 
cillors who can manage the work they have to perform do 
not come forward in sufficient numbers for election — or do 
not get elected ; if Party ‘stifles all free discussion’, as is some- 
times said; if a Council becomes ‘a vast bureaucratic ele- 
phant tied up in red tape’ — as the L.C.C. has been described ; 
and if those who are affected by the Council’s actions are not 
adequately consulted, or do not feel themselves adequately 
consulted -• if any of these things are true, there is obviously 
no sense in proceeding further. But are they? 

I shall begin with the last problem, ndt because I think it 
is the most important, but because it is the one ab^ut which 
least seems to have been thought and written, al^ough, as 
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some of the earlier chapters wiM have shown, it bulks very 
'arge in practical day-to-day business. 

The system of British local government is a system of 
defined authori^y tempered by a vast apparatus for obtaining 
consent. And by ‘consent’ I do not, of course, ynean the pro- 
cess of electing the Councillors. The Councillors have to 
be elected, certainly; and if the election is a contested one 
they will probably have made certain pre-election promises, 
either personal promises or, if the Council is run on party 
lines, promises embodied in a party programme — or a bit of 
both. But in any event as soon as they get to work they will 
find themselves doing and ordering a number of things 
which affect sections — large sections, may be — of those who 
elected them, but of which neither the party programme nor 
their own experiences at election time have said a word. 
They will have to decide for or against, say, the planned 
development of a large new Council estate, which is to cost 
a million pounds or more, when they have never heard of 
the project before and have no idea what anyone else thinks 
Jbout it; or they may have to vote for the closing of an even- 
ing institute which they have never seen, simply on the evi- 
dence provided in a Committee paper. What can they do to 
help themselves to a decision.^ They can, at least, ask 
whether the proper coAsultations have taken place — assum- 
ing that they know who should properly be consulted. 

Generally, the answer will be in the affirmative. Tht prac- 
tice of consultation with all interests concerned appears to be 
a steadily growing practice — it has notably increased even 
during my own term of service on the London County 
Council; and I think there is no doubt that it is valued by 
the consultees. At all events, if ‘consultation’ is omitted or 
forgotten a howl is almost certain to go up sooner or later. 
In Ix)ndon ‘consultation’ has two main aspects, of which the 
first is what I may call ‘standing consultation’, where re- 
pre*sentatives of the Council or its officers or both meet at 
regular intervals with representatives of particular interests 
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on a roving agenda on which any of those entitled to be 
present can put down anything which seems worthy of 
discussion at large. (I should make it clear that 1 am herd 
referring only to ‘intra-Council’ discussions, pot to the many 
conferences vi^ich the Council, or departments of the Coun- 
cil, hold with Dodies and groups outside its own jurisdiction : 
that is another story.) Several of these periodic consultations 
have already been mentioned; the Joint Committee of Mem- 
bers and Schoolkeepers, for example, or the Consultative 
Committee of Members and Teachers; there are many 
others. 

In addition, there is an almost unlimited amount of con- 
sultation with specific groups upon specific proposals; it is, 
in fact, an all but established procedure that no report shall 
be brought before a Committee until after those who may 
be presumed to be concerned with its effects have been con- 
sulted, and it is one of the duties of the Chairman to make 
sure that this has been done, and, if it has not been done, to 
warn the presenting officer that trouble may be anticipated. 
I do not know exactly whether other Councils have created 
so large a network of Advisory Committees, Consultative 
Committees, occasional committees, conferences and dis- 
cussions as has the L.C.C.; I feel no doubt about its desir- 
ability in Ixjndon. But there are two'dimitations which must 
be pointed out. 

In the first place, the whole procedure takes a great deal 
of time — time spent by members and officers in reading or 
preparing ‘conference briefs’ and in eve-of-conference dfo- 
cussion. Nor is it just a question of the working hours of a 
few individuals; the time factor inevitably postpones decis- 
ions, sometimes to the next fortnightly, or monthly meeting 
of the Committee, sometimes longer, if a snag comes to light 
in the course of consultation; and this maj^ r^ult in in- 
dividual hardship if a particular case, which really called for 
immediate decision, is held up while everyone Is debating 
a lot of general pro’s and con’s. It may be inevitable — you 
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cannot have things both ways in4:his world; but it can also be 
very exasperating. 

• Secondly, the function of the network is only consultative 
and advisory. The bodies concerned are not executive or 
responsible; the most they can do is either by reasoned argu- 
ment to convince the executive persons that fftfey have made, 
or are about to make a mistake or, by being very important 
and looking very fierce, to force the abandonment of a parti- 
cular project or proposal. Both these checks are in practice 
very real. But they are negative checks; and I do not think 
that any studies of politics and administration have as yet 
given much serious thought to what I should call the 
‘sociology’ of advisory committees, or have enquired whether 
an advisory body does really give to those concerned a sense 
that they have an effective say in their own affairs, or whether, 
as a good many writers have plausibly argued — and for 
spheres other than that of local government — you cannot 
Jeel responsible or be satisfied in your work unless you do 
have actual and stated responsibility. This question fairly 
oicarly ties up with the questions of decentralisation and de- 
volution mentioned in the preceding chapter. I do not feel 
that I myself know the answer, in spite of having listened to 
a good deal of argument on both sides. I would suggest, 
however, that in local government we have a fairly wide but 
also fairly uniform field (not complicated, for example, by 
the question of private profit), in which some factual re- 
search might usefully be done; the system has been in exist- 
ence long enough, surely, to allow valid conclusions to be at 
least stated. But for the present I must leave this discussion 
to the sociologists. 
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BUREAUCRACY AND THE SERVICE 

Whatever the merits or disadvantages of advisory com- 
mittees and consultations, they cannot work — nor can any 
device work - unless the general machinery of the institu- 
tion which is to be advised is itself in reasonable working 
order. This consideration leads straight to the question of 
Bureaucracy and/or Red Tape. 

The charge of ‘bureaucracy’ is one of the most frequently 
made and most widely believed of all charges made against 
local authorities to-day, particularly the larger local authori- 
ties ; and on the principle that so much smoke must indicate 
at least a little fire it is worth trying to find out what exactly 
is meant by it. For this purpose one may reasonably ignore 
the type of critic who automatically attaches the word 
‘bureaucratic’ to any public institution of any size, and as- 
sumes that the L.C.C. must be mord' ‘bureaucratic’ than any 
other local authority simply because it is bigger. Such a 
critic is in fact attacking size and numbers in themselves, 
and in effect, whether he realises it or not, his quarrel is with 
the growth of human population ; he would like people to be 
far less numerous than they arc, or, if they myst exist, to 
stay in one place and not travel in trams and trains and buses, 
or to have no needs or desires which call for organisation on 
a large scale. He is, simply, a Utopian, and only worth men- 
tioning here because his prejudice can sometimfs persuade 
persons of equal simplicity that if it Wtere not fpr ‘bureau- 
cracy’ they could have all the advantages of ' large-scale 
organisation without any of its inconveniences. 
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Literally translated, ‘bureaucracy’ should mean, I sup- 
pose, ‘domination by the office’, i.e. the determination of 
policy by/the paid servants of the institution concerned. I do 
not know enoi^gh about the working of Councils outside 
London to be able to generalise, and Professcy Wheare, in 
a recently-published study of the habits of committees^ has 
some caustic things to say about the organisation of local 
authorities. But, so far as the L.C.C. is concerned, whatever 
other charges may be true, ‘domination by the office’ is a 
charge which certainly will not stick. As I have said over 
and again, the ‘office’ is under the direction of the members. 
Officers act under general instructions; any decisions which 
they make individually can be challenged and if it seems fit 
overruled; and any attempt at ‘policy-dictation’, if discovered 
and proved, can easily result in a thoroughgoing rumpus. 
The substance of this charge is, either that members of 
Council arc not consulted when they ought to be, which may 
happen in isolated instances, or (more important) that the 
officers unduly influence the determination of policy and so 
iftdirectly control the members. The answer to the second 
suggestion is, Yes, of course the officers do influence the 
decisions of members — what would be the use of their ex- 
perience and training if they did not.? what, in fact, do we 
pay them for? - but if the members are ‘controlled’ it is their 
own fault. They have the evidence presented to them in 
written reports to committee; they have the right ic= ask any 
questions they please, and the power to make up their own 
iflinds; and I have too often seen officers of all r?,nks accept- 
ing — and Royally carrying out — a decision which they had 
originally opposed, to regard this accusation as having any 
foundation whatsoever. 

If members are to control policy, however, they must be 
prepared to work at their jobs; and Professor Wheare’s 
studies, as well as Borne reports which I have heard from 
other parts of the country, suggest to me the possibility that 

^ Government by Committee ^955). 
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CounciUors of the County Of London work more effectively 
than Councillors in some other places. Professor Wheare 
speaks more than once of the desirability of verbal rather 
than written reports by officers, because .Councillors are 
either unabl^ or unwilling to read. I have never known an 
L.C.C. Committee which showed any signs that the majority 
of its members had not read every word of the reports pre- 
sented to them ; if they do not, it is certainly not for them to 
complain. 

The Professor writes, also, of officers who talk all the 
time and stun the members into acquiescence; on the L.C.C. 
officers do not open their mouths either in full Council 
meeting or in the public sessions of the Education Com- 
mittee; in other Committees and Sub-Committees they speak 
at the request of the Chairman or by his leave. (Not that 
leave would ever be refused, but the distinction is important; 
it means that domination by means of the spoken word is 
impossible.) I have heard, myself, of Councils where the 
chairman of committee conducts all the business in low- 
toned discussion w'ith his clerk or chief officer, the membefl*s 
drowsing over their papers and murmuring ‘Agreed’ w^hen 
required, and of a Chairman of an Education Committee in 
the north watching from the public gallery of the L.C.C. 
Committee an unusually uncontentidus session which ended 
after twenty-five minutes, who turned to his neighbour and 
asked, ‘Do they generally go on as long as this’.? In contrast, 
I have also heard of committees whose members are so 
indiscriminately argumentative that the officers carefuHy 
arrange the agenda to secure that one or two .pontentious 
proposals, to which they attach no particular importance, 
appear first on the paper, draw all the fire, and exhaust the 
committee. (I believe, paradoxical as it may scem^ that these 
and similar tricks arc more easily played in small Councils, 
with comparatively little business to transact, than in large 
ones.) All these things may happen, and presumably some- 
times do. My point, however, is that there is no teason why 
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they should, granted ordinary competence and diligence. 
Bureaucracy, in the sense defined above, is tiot a necessary 
conconytant of local government. 

This, however, is not what most people mean by bureau- 
cracy. What the average complainant commonly has in mind 
is a combination of various specific grievances : ‘inexcusable’ 
slowness in answering letters, ‘soulless’ treatment of com- 
plaints, ‘inaccessibility’ of those who make decisions, 'pafer- 
asserie* at headquarters, ‘hidebound’ adherence to ridiculous 
rules and precedents, ‘scandalous’ delay in making decisions, 
signing contracts, placing orders, etc., as a result of which 
ratepayers’ money is squandered and buildings and projects 
abandoned, left half-finished, or starved of upkeep. I have 
heard all these accusations made time and agam, and they 
are the smoke behind which the real fire smoulders. To take 
them point by point . . . 

First, as to answering letters. There is often delay, though, 
so far as my experience goes, local government delays, on 
balance, less than do Government departments, for a reason 
Explained to me by a man who has worked both for the 
L.C.C. and in the Civil Service. ‘You cannot,’ he said to me 
in effect, ‘under the L.C.C. put an awkward letter at the 
bottom of your tray and forget about it; someone will be sure 
to chivvy you' This is*a really important difference^ even if 
it does not entirely answer the arraignment. Tht-re may be 
reasons for delay; sometimes inadequate organisation, as 
when the man who know's the answer has gone on leave and 
fiobody else appears to know anything about the case - this, 
which is seal inefficiency, does happen even in the largest 
organisations ; sometimes because an apparently simple ques- 
tion in fact involves a great deal of complicated enquir}' before 
it can be answered. (In such a case, an acknowledgement 

^ It may partly account for the absence of excitement at Question Time. In the 
House of Commons* Que^^ion Time provides opportunity for some fine attacks on 
Mitiisterv for oppressing* through their departments, John Smith or the aj-ed Mrs 
Jonesj in London, members tend to take the less s," ctacular course of going to the 
responsible chairman or officer and getting Mrs Jones’s trouble looked into. 
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and a promise ought, of churse, to be sent immediately; 
but Councils do love saving ratepayers’ stamps.) It may also 
happen that the answer to the question needs the assent of a* 
chairman of committee, and he^ poor unpaid devil, may be 
out of town f<\r a few days. You cannot have it both ways; 
you cannot simultaneously demand control of the officers by 
members of Council and hold it against an officer that he 
waits to consult his chairman. 

Secondly, as to ‘soullessness’. The word soulless, of cpurse, 
goes with the word bureaucracy as easily as the word bare- 
faced goes with the word He, however often it may be pointed 
out that a bureaucrat or any officer who was all ‘soul’, i.e. 
moved entirely by emotional reactions, would very soon 
find that he had created more injustice than he had reme- 
died. ‘Soulless’ commonly means that an official has acted, 
or seems to the complainant to have acted, in accordance 
with ‘ridiculous rules’ rather than as justice or common sense 
bade him. I have actually heard it said that ‘the X Council, 
or the Y Committee, gets on - and gets on much better - 
without Rules.’ This seems to me frankly incredible; I can- 
not conceive that any body, catering for even the smallest 
or most limited section of the population, can avoid having 
Rules, and Rules, moreover, which go into meticulous detail. 
For it is just in the smaller matters fhat one does not want 
to have long arguments, but needs rules which can be quick- 
ly referred to and which settle the point precisely, so that 
business can proceed; without them, if every case were a 
matter of individual decision de novo, the result would I5b 
chaos and much greater delay (which is what /he public 
cares about in the last result) than the amount of time which 
is now spent even by the slowest of clerks in looking up the 
rules. Even the demand that applications, etc., should be 
presented in prescribed form, which is often a cause of great 
exasperation to those who, like myself," have a genius for 
filling up forms wrongly, for writing ‘No’, in answer to ihc 
question 'Have you read the Highway Codc^l is really 
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intended to speed matters up, not to delay them. If you need 
jin allowance or a grant, for example, you are more likely to 
get youp application considered quickly if you have tabu- 
lated the reasons in a form in which your claim can easily be 
compared with the conditions of grant and vftth the claims 
of others than if the assessor has to dig out the relevant facts 
from a long discursive letter of explanation. 

I am not suggesting that a good deal of time is not spent 
in the study of rules, or that there are not some rules which 
arc ridiculous (or which have become so with lapse of time), 
to which ‘hidebound adherence’ is highly undesirable - 
though it is not always realised that some of the delays com- 
plained of may actually be due to behind-the-scenes efforts 
of officers to get round, in a special case, a rule which 
seems likely to cause injustice, rather than enter upon the 
elaborate proredure for changing it which would (a) take 
much longer, and (b) possibly produce injustice in many 
other cases. De minimis non curat lex is a perfectly sound prin- 
ciple, provided that the administrator is ready to come to 
the help of the law in the case of the minima, that is, to inter- 
pret and to enforce in a reasonable and humane manner. 
Beyond that, the essential thing is that the rules should be 
frequently scrutinised jnd revised* and that there should be 
ample and known opportunity of appeal against their opera- 
tion - not that there should be no rules at all. 

But amendment, interpretation, and even what .'mounts 
tg ‘guided evasion’ all need to be recorded, and this no doubt 
leads to paperasserie. Mr C. K. Munro, in The Fountains in 
Trafalgar Square, has put up by far the best defence that I 
have yet seen of the Minute and the File. You may, if you 
have been allowed to see the File dealing with a particular 

^ The L.C.C., in common with othei Urge aulhoriiiw, has certainly a very large 
number of Rules, general and particular, which are both complicated and meti- 
culous, and which in practice arc constantly under revision. On- of the ways in 
whi$h an individual Councillor can make his personality felt is to study with great 
care any proposal for amendment of Rule or $tand»'‘'g Order: I should in honesty 
add that it is also one of the surest ways of ensuring .aat your fellows dread your 
interventions. ' 
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point or case, be startled at Iks thickness; you may also, since 
the Council is very economical in its internal use ,of paperj 
find the collection of smudged carbons and scriggly spribbled- 
on-scraps rather difficult to sort out. (Perhaps that may dis- 
courage you from asking for the files on other occasions.) 
But surely no one will deny that it is important that records 
should be taken and kept, or that anyone giving an opinion 
or taking a decision should both put it in writing and sign it, 
so that (a) one knows what has been actually said or done, 
and does not rely on memory or mishearing, and (b) that 
the information is there for reference when any similar case 
crops up. The telephone, which some people impatiently 
prefer to the Minute, may be very useful for quick discus- 
sion ; it is no use for record. (Of course, it is also true that 
the telephone cannot be called in witness against you; but 
this seems to imply no more than that internal Minuting 
also should be w'ell-considered, and humane — for which 
those whose private communications were rudely exposed in 
‘Crichel Down’ may serve as an awful warning.) 

For in my experience, in local government at all events, *if 
you examine what are supposed to be shocking cases of ‘red 
tape’, you will find very often that the cause is not ‘red tape’, 
i.e. sticking to rules, at all, but the simple failure of the 
human element. Somebody did not read the papers carefully 
enough; somebody was feeling ill, had toothache or had just 
received a piece of very bad personal news which affected 
his work; somebody found an applicant peculiarly irritating 
and allowed himself to dictate a harsh scolding instead of a 
courteous reply; somebody couldn’t find the filuand didn’t 
like to confess to its loss ; in the extreme case, somebody in 
County Hall or elsewhere may have lost his temper com- 
pletely with somebody else, dug his toes in and refused to 
budge, quite oblivious of the public waiting outride, in all 
ignorance, until the administrators should be .pleased to 
return to their senses. 

This sort of thing is very deplorable, no doubt; though 
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in fairness I should say that thte citizen outside can be just as 
unreasonable upon occasion. I have myself heard a member 
of the public complaining loudly, in one and the same speech^ 
first, that the County Council was continually allowing itself 
to be bound by ridiculous precedents, and necondly, that a 
neighbour’s child had received a grant which had been re- 
fused to his own, ‘though my case was just the same as the 
other’. To be thought in the wrong whatever he does - too 
efficient and hasty in demanding money, too dilatory and ob- 
stinate in handing it out, is the occupational risk of every 
official in public employment. But faults of this kind are not 
‘red tape’, but simple human frailty ; and human frailty is to 
be found in County Hall as abundantly as anywhere else. It 
should, of course, be prevented as far as possible. Training 
for and on the job should certainly be directed to ensuring 
that the trained officer does not lose his temper or write 
stupid letters; he should be instructed that a single act of dis- 
courtesy is likely to reverberate all over the place, to be 
quoted as though it were typical, and to produce generalisa- 
*tions about ‘bureaucracy’ which are thoroughly unjustified. 
He may be so instructed, but that does not alter the fact that 
he is a human being, an ordinary human being, and will oc- 
casionally fall down on his job. (He may, also, be the wrong 
man for the job — of fhat more hereafter.) Anybody who ex- 
pects that all the employees of London County - or of any 
other county — are miracles of tact is a starry-eyed Utopian, 
to be compared W'ith those who plan a top-to-bottom recon- 
struction of State schools and schooling on the assumption 
that the services of some three hundred thousand archangels 
can be commanded at the remuneration which we as a nation 
oflfer to school-teachers. It may be added, finally, that while 
‘red tape’ can give an officer the chance of turning into that 
most unpleasing phenomenon a ‘jack-in-office’, the con- 
verse can be just as true. The existence of rules — and of those 
wlio exist to watch them — helps to nrevent really arbitrary 
action being taken as the result of a fit of temper. ‘1l ou can’t 
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do that there ’ere/ can be said to the administrator as well 
as the administratee. 

‘Inaccessibility’ of officers is really in the last resort a mat- 
ter of opinion — and of common sense. So fan- as London is 
concerned, my'own opinion, for what it is worth, is that the 
officers are remarkably ‘accessible’, to those who approach 
them with any common sense at all ; the real difficulty arises 
when you cannot find out which officer you ought to ap- 
proach, and everyone you succeed in getting hold of says it 
is not his business, but somebody else’s^ - or, if it is his 
business, that he can neither act nor reply without the con- 
currence of some other officer or department, which unfor- 
tunately cannot be secured for days. This, whatever the ex- 
cuse may be, is maddening; it is one of the things which 
does happen when you get a large organisation with depart- 
mental sub-division, and it makes for real inefficiency and 
sometimes for ‘scandal’. Hold-ups happen which ought to 
have been prevented: decisions are delayed and oppor- 
tunities lost: people are made very cross and money is wasted 
— much more money, I should venture to guess, than woultf 
be lost if the financial scrutiny of tiny items of the expendi- 
ture of individuals and institutions (itself, of course, part of 
‘Civil Service tradition’) were made a trifle less thorough- 
going. For the serious fact about this kind of loss is that it 
can never be recovered from those responsible, and indeed 
will never appear in the accounts or anywhere else. If some- 
body makes off with the canteen fund you can prosecute him 
and at any rate try to get the money back; but if buildings, 
owing to ‘administrative delays’, are six months late in com- 
pletion, you can never get back the rents or class fees which they 
ought to have earned. ‘Scandalous delay’ may not be common ; 
and, of course everyone admits the necessity of caution. But 
costly delay is a good deal more common than it oi^ht to be. 

' See Poitp^t to PimHc^. They are Alieni { they come under your Depsurt- 

meot/ *No> they're Undesirable AUens; that's yours.* Buck-passing is undoubtedly 
a bureaucratic crime. 
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The Other danger of bureaucracy is almost the opposite. 
Professor Wheare, in the essay already quoted, writes:* 

‘It is a common failing of officials to bring questions to a 
committee for decision at the last moment. A committee is 
then told that it must act or it will be too late .r . . 

‘Closely linked with the abuse of presenting the com- 
mittee with a pistol is that of presenting it with a fait 
accompli. When this is done, it is often made to appear res- 
pectable by obtaining the chairman’s approval for the action 
and seeking the committee’s retrospective approval. . . . The 
most pernicious form of the jait accompli is that in which 
officials have allowed a matter to develop so far along certain 
lines, without consulting the committee, that it is impossible 
for the committee, when the matter comes beft ie it, to re- 
verse the course of events. In practice the decision has al- 
ready been taken, though formally the committee itself has 
not acted. As a regular instrument in the hands of officials, 
the fait accompli is an abuse of administration by committee.’ 

As a regular instrument, this practice certainly deserves all 
fhese harsh words, though it should be pointed out that upon 
occasion the result of all the consultations, etc., which have 
been earlier described may well be that the committee, when 
it meets, is presented with a report which, though not uni- 
versally pleasing, woifld be very awkward to amend.* But 
the main general safeguard against abuse of this description 
lies in the effective co-operation of chairman, cierk and 
officer in the preparation of business. On L.C.C. Com- 
mittees, the officer prepares the report; it is the Clerk’s 
business tp see that the report is in order and has had the 
necessary consents, etc. ; it is for the Chairman, who is finally 
responsible to the committee, to see that it is not presented 

1 Pp. i8<-7. 

* The cue is mher different when a committee is invited to accept a proposal of 
whose future consetjuenceS it hu been inadequately informed. (The officers may 
not* be aware of these themselves.) This is diftirult to prevent, even by the most 
vigilant; committees not seldom fod themselves h. ■ strung by a deebion made - 
pouibly by a very different personnel - half a dozen years before. 
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with a fait accompli - even itf the extreme case, at the very un- 
pleasant last resort of refusing to take the report to com- 
mittee until a ‘policy decision* has been reached. I have* 
known this happen, though rarely, since most people in 
County Hall sre well aware of what is a ‘policy question’; it 
docs not generally happen twice with the same officer in the 
same committee. I might add that any Chairman who al- 
lowed himself to be used by his officers in the manner sug- 
gested by Professor Wheare would very soon arouse strong 
comment from his own side as well as from the Opposition. 
These references lead one on to some general questions 
about officers in the service of local government, since their 
competence, qualifications, and character, in combination 
with the competence of Councillors, and of the party organi- 
sation if there is one, is the main safeguard against large- 
scale organisation becoming ‘bureaucracy*. 

Neither in pay, conditions, nor qualifications has the ser- 
vice of local government anything like the long tradition of 
the Civil Service. It was only as recently as 1 946 that national 
rates of pay for the main grades were established‘; there at'fe 
even now no national ‘standard rates’ for senior officers, 
though there is machiner)- whereby stingy Councils may be 
made to pay their men better. (If is, I think, unfortunate, that 
in the education' service the effect oV the Burnham Scales, 
enormous advance though they represented on the pre-1919 
conditions, has been to continue the emphasis on the ‘quanti- 
tative’ standard in the teaching profession. Even the elaborate 
attempts at modifying this standard, by means of ‘specfel 
responsibility’, ‘research’ and other special allowances, 
‘weighting’ of older school-children and so forth, have done 
no more than modify; and the quantitative standard is most 
glaringly inadequate in technical education. The value of a 
lecturer in subjects of higher technology is emphatically not 
to be measured primarily by the number of stuqents to be 

* 1 am speaking of clerical and administrative officers; teach#‘S, and many 
manual workers, had had their standards fixed much earlier. 
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found in his department or the amount of cubic space they 
occupy.^ 

‘Security of tenure’ was also a late-comer, albeit less late, 
to the local government service. Less than twenty-five years 
ago, local government officers, even at the* highest level, 
were liable to dismissal with only the most fragile of safe- 
guards; and though the spoils system never took hold in 
British local government, there were cases of dismissal on 
political, or even less reputable grounds. The legislation of 
1933 put an end to this; and though, as Professor Wheare 
points out, where the party system is in operation, an officer 
must be a politician in so far as he must carry out the policy 
specifically ordered by the party majority in committee, that 
is the limit of his political commitment. Indeed, it may be 
reasonably argued that, in the upper regions at all events, 
the tenure of the local government officer is more assured 
than that of his Civil Service counterpart, because, short of 
serious and proved misconduct, his dissatisfied employers 
have no option but to retain him in his job. 

• This arises from the fact that the top posts in local govern- 
ment service are all ‘professionalised’. There is nothing, in 
local government, corresponding to the First Division of the 
Civil Service — no group of men who are supposed to be ex- 
perts in general admffiistration and to be able to supervise 
the work of any department to which they may be assigned. 
‘It is not thought odd or unusual’, writes Professc’* Wheare, 
‘to move the permanent head of the Ministry of Supply to 
be head of the Colonial Office or the Minist^ of Health.’ 
It would jiot merely be unusual, it would be impossible, to 
put the Chief Engineer in charge of Welfare or turn the 
Architect into the Director of Education or the Town 
Clerk*; and it follows, therefore, that a Council which has 

’ Sir George Gater did move from the post of Education Officer to the London 
County Council to that*of Clerk; but that, even for the L.C.C., was an unusual 
departure from normal practice. I cannot, ho-w-ever, understand why PfofesMr 
Wheare, in the diKussion from which the sentence . ove is taken, regards the Chief 
Officers as 'non-specialists’; they are nothing of the kind. 
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made a bad buy in one of itsi' Chief Officers has no peaceful 
and delicate way of disposing of him; it can only hope that 
he will break down or elect to leave of his own accord - and * 
the larger the Council and the more importai^ its work, the 
less likely becomes the latter, though not perhaps the former 
contingency. Many Councillors must at some time or other, 
when a vacancy for a Chief Officer has been advertised, have 
had the experience of ‘off-the-record’ lobbying by members 
of other Councils begging, Please take our Children’s 
Officer — Valuer - Director of Education’, as the case may 
be. Within the Service of an authority, or within depart- 
ments of the Service, transfers can of course be made; but 
as a general rule, the more highly-placed the officer, the 
more firmly he is stuck. 

That being so, the question of selection — including both 
area of choice and methods of selection - becomes of great 
importance. As to area of choice, my impression is that the 
field has been recently narrowing, that there are fewer ap- 
pointments to high posts made from outside the service, and 
conversely, fewer leaving the service for jobs outside. If thi# 
is correct, it seems to me an unfortunate development. I do 
not like inbreeding anywhere, and I think all parties would 
benefit from ‘cross-fertilisation’ between local government 
and the Civil Service, the universities, the nationalised in- 
dustries, and even other occupations. Of course, there are 
difficulties about pension rights, though these could cer- 
tainly be got round with determination, and about rates of 
pay, which are more serious; but I am sure that it ought tt> 
be done where possible. Selection procedure is tqp detailed 
and too technical a question to discuss in an essay; all one 
can say is that, though the Council must of course in the 
last resort choose its own servants, the time-honoured method 
of interview, by largish committees of Councillors with 
very different interests and standards, ofi candidates picked 
by some means or other to form a short list does not alwAys 
result in the best man getting the job, unless the committee 
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and cBpccially its chairitian arc very experienced intcr- 
,viewer8„Too many candidates seem still to ‘talk themselves’ 
ill or out of posts; and though both garrulity and over- 
taciturnity are probably disadvantages, they may manifest 
themselves much more at an interview than bn the job. At 
the present time there is a good deal of rather haphazard 
research and experiment proceeding on ‘interviewing tech- 
nique’; perhaps some constructive suggestions may even- 
tually come of it. 

One final word may be added on the question of pay and 
prestige. As far as remuneration is concerned, local govern- 
ment does not compare too badly with the Civil Service, 
though the rewards at the top are measurably less, when the 
Civil Servant’s non-contributory pension is taken into ac- 
count. But the prestige is definitely lower, as anybody can 
see for him‘*elf who cares to go through the periodic Honours 
List, particularly of minor decorations, in detail. Chief 
officers of local authorities occasionally do get knighthoods 
and C.B.E.’s; lesser officers occasionally appear in the long 
lists headed O.B.E. and M.B.E.; but as compared with the 
streams of the latter which rain upon members of the Civil 
Service, the number is trifling. This is unfair; it may be that 
the desire to write letters after one’s name is, as some think, 
an ignoble desire, but it is a very widespread and well- 
recognised desire, and it is ridiculous to sugge^:t, as the 
Honours List does, that the work of administering the 
schools, say, of a city or county, is any less important or 
worthy of recognition than that of being secretary to a de- 
partmental committee of enquiry or heading a branch of a 
department in the provinces. 
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PARTY 

The closing paragraphs of the last chapter suggested that 
one of the checks against the development of bureaucracy in 
local government was to be found in the supervision of policy 
by the dominant party. This is the case on the London 
County Council; and anyone who has served on the L.C.C. 
tends to take party as a matter of course. Nevertheless, there 
is a strong and vocal current of opinion which holds the op- 
posite view, which proclaims that, however inevitable party 
politics may be in national affairs, they ought not to ‘intrude’ 
into local government. In loc.il government, it is said, ques- 
tions ought to be discussed and decided on their merits ; th? 
party system prevents this. It subordinates the right of pri- 
vate judgment to the decisions of a party cau^'us; it therefore 
further narrows the already too narrow field of choice, since 
persons of real ihdependcnce of mind will not put themselves 
forward as candidates. Its results are unfair, since any ‘interest’ 
has only to convince a small groupof those controlling the party 
in order to get what it wants; and finally, it makes for unreal 
debate. For, however real may be the differences between the 
parties in Parliament, in local government, in thye adminis- 
trative sphere, over a very large part of the field there is no 
fundamental difference whatever, since the conditions are laid 
down either by law or by government policy, and everyone is 
agreed more or less not merely on what is to be dqne but how 
it should be done; the effect of the party systen^, therefore, 
is to invent artificial issues and waste time discussing theih. 

I have already agreed in Chapter VIII that 4 very great 

17a 
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dcftl of the iDusinoss done in Oouncil And on Committee is 
‘agreed business’, on which the discussion is essential non- 
‘party or bi-partisan, whichever you choose to call it; and 
I should emphatically deny that there is any necessary ten- 
dency to create a party issue where in fact rto party issue 
arises. It remains, therefore, to consider what function in 
local government the party system performs. 

It is of course difficult for anyone who works on the 
L.C.C. not to take the party system for granted. As I have 
said, the L.C.C. was born into party strife; and though it 
was not until after 1934 that the system was fully developed, 
from the beginning elections were fought on party lines and 
‘winner took all’ as far as power and positions of respon- 
sibility were concerned. In no other Council, so far as I am 
aware, is the party system either so ancient or so complete^ — 
this is no*’ the case even in some of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs; Stoke Newington, for example, was until quite 
recently governed by a Council which styled itself Indepen- 
dent. Parties, even Labour Parties, have existed in local 
government for a good long time. In Bradford, for example, 
there was a Labour Party in Edwardian days, which suc- 
ceeded in pressing through local government reform, such 
as the feeding of school-children, long before the rest of the 
county had accepted it? I well remember Fred Jowett, Brad- 
ford’s champion, greeting proposed resolutions on local 
government with the protest, ‘Naa; that’d be a il.aag on 
Braadford’; there were other Councils where the I.L.P. was 
sfrong before the first world war, and there were of course 
election fights between Liberals and Tories. But the Labour 
Party did not begin to fight local elections on a national 
scale until 1919, and a nation-wide Tory organisation is not 

* One ought to clear one common misundenUnding out of the way. The fact that 
in tome catet councillors are not labelled Conservative does not mean that their 
political complexion is not Tory. Tories have called themselves Ir.dependenti Rate- 
payeis’, or what not, whefl it comes to fighting elections. It should not, however, 
be anumed that ‘Independent’ necesearily meant ’Conservative’; an ‘Indepeo.lent’, 
fighting in a traditionally Tory district, may in fisc, je a radical who would stand 
no chance under any other appellation. 
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really to be found until tKe reorganisation of the Conser- 
vative Central Office in 1 946. To-day, though .there arc 
political parties in practically all the towns of any importance, 
there are still a number of lesser Councils <on which party 
hardly arise^, and a great many electoral divisions, notably 
in the case of County Councils in rural areas, where, partly 
owing to the non-payment of Coimcillors and to the enor- 
mous distances which have to be travelled to and from the 
place of meeting (both of which hamper those who do not 
possess leisure and private incomes), there is from year to 
year ‘no contest’. Even in Councils where the party system 
flourishes, it is quite common for the chairmen of com- 
mittees, for example, to be chosen ‘on their merits’, irres- 
pective of party. 

Those who decry the party system in local government at 
times write and talk as though there were nothing whatever 
to be said for it. Yet there are surely some quite manifest ad- 
vantages. In the first place, it tends to fix responsibility, 
both during elections and afterwards. The policy upon 
which the party fought the elections is known, and every 
successful candidate has given adhesion to it; if therefore it 
is afterwards not carried out, and promises broken, it is no 
use for the individual Councillor, meeting his constituents, 
to say, ‘You voted for this, and I promised to do it; but I 
can’t. My fellow-Councillors won’t let me.’ His business is, 
if the policy is not being carried out and the promises not 
being fulfilled, to go to his party group or to his party leader, 
and explain that confidence is being betrayed, and if fhe 
promises are not being carried out, without good reason 
given, the result will not be simply that he will fail to be 
re-elected; the party as a whole will be discredited and may 
easily lose power at the next election. (This result is more 
likely to happen where, as in the case of county copncils and 
Metropolitan ^ Borough Councils, the* whole (Council is 
elected simultaneously instead of one-third each y^ar.) 

More important, the party system serves to canalise and 
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direct dfcbatc, instead of letting’it wander all over the place 
at the fa^cy of members elected for a variety of odd reasons 
and with a variety of odd crotchets. If a Party member, as 
chairman, controls, finally, what is put on the agenda of 
any committee, and if the opposition party is given the right 
(which is very important) of objection and given also definite 
ways of securing that items in which they have an interest 
can be raised*, then there is some security that the business 
of the committee, however haphazard and puzzling it may 
appear to a new member, does in fact possess continuity and 
follow a certain line of progress; and that that line is not dic- 
tated either by the officers or by a chairman responsible to 
nobody but himself. It also prevents committees running 
away with themselves and getting at loggerheads with one 
another, which rebounds neither to the advantage of the 
public nor to the credit of the Council. Lord Simon’s inter- 
esting book on Manchester, A City Council from Within^ tells 
the story of how the Housing Committee defied not merely 
the Finance Committee, but the entire City Council of Man- 
Aester, with the result that the housing programme of the 
city was held up for five months over the question of the 
staflF necessary for the housing department. This, it is true, 
was more than thirty j^ears ago, and the Manchester City 
Council may since have changed its procedure, though Pro- 
fessor Wheare rather surprisingly still thinks that ‘where 
any committee makes use of sub-committees, there are 
parties of conspirators all engaged in the ludicrous task of 
kleping things from each other’. But with efficient and 
regular party control this could not have happened; the 
chairmen of the various committees, and through them the 
members, would have been kept sufficiently informed and 
in step week by week to prevent deadlock. 

If I were an officer in the service of a local authority, I 
think I should very’much prefer to work under the insti ac- 
tion of masters who had made up their minds after full 

^ Under Section S4, for example. 
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discussion beforehand as tb what line should be taken on 
questions where party policy was concerned, r£^ther than 
be at the mercy of snap decisions and possible .reversals 
of previous decisions made by committee-men who were 
from day to 'day responsible to nobody. But of course I can- 
not speak from experience. 

It is certainly true that a party system involves the siu*- 
render by individual councillors to some extent of the right 
of private judgment and of independent action; and that 
there are some independent spirits whom this fact may keep 
out of public life altogether. But in practice any form of co- 
operation for continuing ends involves some surrender of 
some freedom of action — the emphasis is on ‘continuing’. 
For a short-term purpose, or in a short-lived group, anyone 
except the most extreme anarchist can generally manage to 
get along without having to do violence to his principles or 
his ideas; as soon as his anarchism gets the upper hand he 
can either leave the group or split it in the name of principle — 
a fate which has often been the lot of organisations of the 
radical highminded. But if you are dealing, not with ideal- 
istic or propagandist groups, but with institutions which 
exist to serve a social purpose and will continue to exist, the 
second alternative is not open to you ; you cannot break up a 
school or college or stop the lay-out of a park because some 
su^estion of yours has not found favour, however vital it 
may appear to you. Even if there were no such thing as a 
party system, men serving in local government would have 
to find their own means of co-operation, and that would tn- 
evitably involve the surrender in part of the right of private 
judgment, on large things as well as on small. 

The party system, if properly run, ensures that such sur- 
render of judgment is open and above-board, made in ac- 
cordance with rules and principles which have bcjpn arrived 
at by discussion and which are generally unde^tood. Its 
absence too often makes, not for genuine independence of 
action (which, in fact, is a thing which very few of us are 
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:apable of sustaining over a ‘period), but the growth of 
:liques,^ permanent or temporary, sinister or comparatively 
innocuous, and I should think nobody would defend cliques 
13 against party; at all events, it is surely true that a clique is 
much more liable to be ‘got at’ and influehced or mani- 
pulated in an anti-social direction than the governing group 
Df a democratic party. 

I said ‘if properly run’, and I should not deny that a party 
system, improperly run, has its dangers - who could? If the 
:onstitution of the party is not democratic, or is not ob- 
served; if the leaders get out of touch or allow themselves 
to be used by outside influences without consultation; if in 
:onsultation, the members of the party allow themselves to 
be dragooned or to fall for the fallacy that an orderly meeting 
making quick decisions is necessarily superior to one which 
presents the appearance of a disorderly and inconclusive 
rabble because some members are apprehensive of what is 
going on without being able very clearly to formulate their 
objections or their alternatives; if the party endeavours to 
carry ‘party decisions’ on matters of minimal importance, or, 
conversely, leaps hurriedly to vote on questions of great pub- 
lic importance without having given itself a proper chance 
to weigh the pros and cons and to listen to all views; if it 
tries to act in a dictatorial manner and to bludgeon the op- 
position and accord it no rights — if any of these things 
happens, and all of them may, then the party system would be- 
come an abuse, deserving all that can be said against it. But 
(F they do not, then my own opinion is that the party machine 
is a good*device for working the complicated machinery of 
local government, and itself serves to prevent that machinery 
from becoming too machine-like. 



Chapter XVI 

THE COUNCILLOR? 

I N the last resort, whatever the machinery of working, what- 
ever methods be adopted for the formulation of policy and 
the prevention of bureaucracy, Councils are composed of 
Councillors — of elected human beings. What about them? 
Are they equal to their job, especially in view of its growing 
complexity on the ‘human’ side? and if, as I have suggested, 
the job were made heavier, would the Councillors still be 
found equal to it? There is a suggestion sometimes made 
that the business of local government has really got beyond 
the capacities of local Councillors, that not enough people 
put themselves forward for election, and that those who do 
are not of the right calibre, or, if they are, do not stay the 
course; and suggestions have been made on the one hand 
for the further ‘nationalisation’ of local authority services, 
and on the other for the partial supersession of Councillors 
by paid full-time' administrators on the American ‘city 
manager’ model. Either of these would mean a great bite 
into the tradition of English local government; but if one 
dislikes the idea strongly (as I do) one must at least face tHe 
facts. 

So far as capability goes, I do not feel that there is much 
in it, at least, so far as the L.C.C. is concerned, and I have 
not heard of anything that makes me believe other large 
Councils — I know less about smaller ones — are in v^y differ- 
ent shape. There are always recurrent nbstalgic cqmplaints 
that the Council is not what it was in somebodyfs young 
days; that the Education Committee or the Town j^lanning 

«78 
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Committee or what-not is very different from what it was 
.when Mr Footer or Lord So-and-So was in full blast; and 
certainly the press of modern conditions of life have resulted 
in the premature loss from the ranks of some ^hom we have 
been sorry to see go. But there does not seem any present 
dearth of people anxious to stand for election to the Council ; 
nor have I observed — though possibly I am not the most im- 
partial observer - that the general run of present-day Coun- 
cillors are any less competent, intelligent or experienced 
than, say, the general run of Members of Parliament, dir- 
ectors of companies, or those who compose the governing 
bodies of universities and professions. Whether the chair- 
man and leaders of the Council are of as high a quality as the 
members of Cabinets is a question the answer to which 
might involve an invidious discussion of personalities; they 
do not get the salaries or the limelight, but that may work 
both ways. 

The question is not, in fact, one of ability but of time-to- 
§pare and of financial position. Take first the time element. 
At the minimum, a member of the L.C.C. must attend 
Council every alternate Tuesday afternoon during session. 
Taking into account the Party meeting, this means being in 
County Hall from abqut one o’clock to an unspecified hour 
of the afternoon or evening.^ Two Committees - the normal 
number — will then add, as a minimum, two further meetings 
a month. But the majority of Committees meet fortnightly; 
a good many, also, have Sub-Committees. If one of them is 
tfie Education Committee, that will mean an afternoon every 
alternate Wednesday, and two or three Sub-Committees, in- 
volving from three to six additional meetings each month. 
This is the very minimum of time; but it is safe to say that 

^ It is possible^ when the agenda appears on the Friday previous, to guess, but 
not to be certain, that the session will ^ a short one, and it is also possible, of course, 
to get leave of absence from the Whips} but these are mitigations only. Early 
Council meetings were held weekly, but seem to have gone on rather 1^ long. 
^Setiion' lasts from September to July, with three bxraks. Chairmen, however, have 
normally a gbod deal of work to do *in recess*. 
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any Councillor who confined himself to the minimum would 
be so bored (and incidentally, so useless) that he ycould not 
long survive. Apart from all the various sectors, Joint Com- 
mittees, outsjde Committees and Boards, governing bodies, 
etc., on some of which he is certain to sit; apart from the ex- 
hibitions, conferences, prize-givings, entertainments, some 
of which he is certain to attend; apart from the physical pos- 
sessions of the Council, housing estates, schools, homes, 
parks, colleges, some of which he is bound to want to visit — 
apart from all those and from dealing with his constituents 
and their problems, and the organisations situated in his con- 
stituency- or coming within his speciality, he will have to 
spend a certain amount of time in County Hall finding 
answers to his various queries or just meeting and talking 
with his fellow-Councillors. Obviously, no estimate of aver- 
age time which has any meaning can be given for all this, 
for no one can force an unpaid Councillor to do more than 
he elects to do, and some do much more than others ; but it 
is clear that the burden can be heavy. Chairmen, at a very 
rough guess, work twice or more than twice as hard as their 
Committee-men — in addition to the type of chore listed in 
Chapters V and VII, they normally sit on more outside 
bodies, and make more outside journeys and utter more 
‘well-chosen words’ at public gatherings; their Vice-Chair- 
men do rather less than they do, but more than ordinary 
members^; while the Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee and the Leader of the Council hold down what almost 
amounts to a full-time job. 

These are the facts for London ; they must vary^ of course, 
from Council to Council. Councils which meet in the even- 
ings, as do many of the Councils of smaller authorities, 
clearly make fewer inroads into the daytime hours of their 
members; County Councils which govern a wide afea gener- 

1 A Vioe-Chaimtto’* job defies definition^ so much depends uponlthe nature of 
the Committee and the amount of work devolved by tlte Chairmajt. The Vice- 
Chainnan of the Education Committee has no sinecure. 
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ally meet much less frequentl;^, though this is partly set off 
by the .long time taken in travelling to and fro from the 
county seat. But a// Councillors (except the Aldermen) have 
constituents with personal problems and practically all 
councillors have, or are expected to have, interests in bodies 
and institutions outside the Council. Sir Alan Herbert, in an 
eloquent poem published in Punchy described in hardly over- 
coloured language the life of a Voluntary Bureaucrat: 

— Then come the Councillors. Likewise for nowt 
They run the laws and regulate our cities. 

I know an old man^ suffering from gout., 

H'ho still belongs to fifty-one Committees. 

' Sometimes' y he says, ‘1 have to look about 
Wondering which of my committees it is.' 

It may be Agriculture - 
Land Drainage — Education — 

Museums — Hospitals — 

Or Rent Restrictions — or the Care of Brides — 

The Thames Conservancy - 
The Port of London — 

The W ater Board — 

He is an Alderman, a Magistrate, besides. 

He has a hand in everybody’s life. 

And hardly gets a moment for his own; 

Only at week-ends does he see his wife. 

And most of those he’s on the telephone. 

A. P. H. in Punch, May 27th, 1953. 

‘Likewise for nowt’, and ‘an old man, suffering from 
gout’ — these are the serious words. Councillors and co- 
bpted members are not paid. They can draw out-of-pocket 
expenses on a modest scale under very strict regulations. 
‘Loss of earnings’ can also be refunded (since 1948) — but 
try asking the Claims Department to reimburse you for an 
article you might have written but could not because the 
Council session lasted until past midnight — or for compen- 
sation for the housework you left undone. By and large, 
‘nowt’ is correct; and this obviously has a marked effect on 
the personnel available to stand for Jection for the L.C.C. 
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or any other authority which demands a good deal of day- 
time work. This may not be true of Councils which ^neet in 
the evening; and figures have been compiled by some 
writers which^show a good deal of variation in the occupa- 
tional composition of Councils — though, as the oiHcial list 
of occupations may be made up from the information hastily 
drawn from busy agents, too much stress should not perhaps 
be laid on it.^ But in the case of large Councils, it is clear 
that only persons who can by some means or other com- 
mand a fair amount of leisure can afford to sit on them. Such 
persons may belong to a variety of categories. They may 
have private incomes or retirement pensions; they may be 
married to men who can afford to keep them and to pay for 
domestic assistance if they can get it; they may be ‘seconded’ 
from bodies like Trade Unions or other institutions who be- 
lieve that the work they do in Council makes up for the in- 
convenience caused by their absence from their own offices. 
Or they may earn their livings in ways which permit of their 
taking the necessary time off, either because they are free- 
lances and can choose their own hours, or because their 
employers are public-spirited or obliging. 

I have nothing to criticise in any of these categories; gal- 
lant Councillors are to be found in all of them. Bill it is surely 
evident that the categories which are virtually excluded are 
very important also. It is difficult for a young man, or a 
young middle-aged man, to forego earnings to the extent 
demanded; it is difficult for an employee in a small business 

^ Maud Sc Finer, in the book already quoted, give the following information for 
three large Midland Councils in 1951: * 

Skilled and 

Professional routine Manual Housewives 
non-manual 

per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Staffs County Council - - xi 15 5*6 ix‘3 

Stoke Borough Council - 2 9 c 26 6*3 

Birmingham City Council -30 6 4 ^ 10-33 

which does not leadjp any very definite conclusions. The L.C.C, Retv^ for 1955 
lists several members as Peace*, which is hardly a recognised cccu- 

patm. { 
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to serve without disrupting the business itself and hence 
losing lys job; it is impossible for women who have young 
'children unless they also have nurses. While I do not sub- 
scribe to the view that the composition of Councils ought 
mathematically to reflect the composition of the electorate - 
this is nonsense — I do feel that the present personnel is un- 
balanced, weighted on the side of the leisured and the elderly 
(even if ‘suffering from gout’ is a bit of an overstatement), 
and that people who might play a very valuable part either 
do not stand, or serve for a short while and disappear because 
they cannot stand the pace. 

Something can be done to lighten the strain by the better 
rationalisation of the business done. A study of the minutes 
of the London County Council over fifty years shows that a 
good deal has been done to lighten labours by reducing the 
number of occasions on which a very minor decision comes 
up for discussion — by intelligent use of delegation, in fact. 
The same could no doubt be done - or has been done — on 
other Councils; but nobody supposes that this will lessen the 
burden enough to bring into Council work those who now 
find it impossible. The only reform which would really make 
any appreciable difference is the fairly drastic one of direct 
payment for Council work. 

Payment of CouncSllors has been mooted on many oc- 
casions, and generally received with the holding up of hands 
in pious horror by the supporters of ‘democracy’, and ‘purity 
in public life’. Much the same noise was made when the pay- 
rftent of Members of Parliament was introduced in 1911; 
this has npt so far resulted in any noticeable debasement of 
Parliament, and for the life of me I cannot see why payment 
of Councillors should debase local government. That there 
are dangers and difficulties I am of course aware. You do 
not want to turn the Voluntary Bureaucrat into a careerist 
in the sinister sensh; but with wages and salaries nmning at 
the present level there is no risk that the amounts which the 
State is likely to cough up for part-time service would tempt 
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anyone into it for the money's sake - all that is asked for is 
that the positive financial deterrent should not be ^ great as 
it is at present. As to the difficulties, they are not so for- 
midable that^they could not be got over, if we were really 
determined to do so. The amount of remuneration would 
have, of course, to be sanctioned by Parliament — pos- 
sibly actually paid out of national funds ; it would not do to 
have wealthy Councils bidding for Councillors. Some line 
would have to be drawn between greater Councils and lesser 
ones; there are small Councils, with few powers and adminis- 
tering small areas, which really cannot claim that their busi- 
ness takes up more time than ought to be given freely by any 
citizen with a taste for public affairs. It cannot be assumed, as 
it is assumed (though certainly incorrectly) in the case of 
Parliament, that the work which the ordinary run of Coun- 
cillors do is equal over the whole country; and the necessary 
grading of Councils for this purpose would no doubt give 
rise to a lot of heart-burning and cause the County Councils’ 
Association, the Rural District Councils’ Association, and 
the rest of them, to rise in their wrath to defend the rights 
and the prestige of their member bodies. Possibly this is one 
of the reasons why nobody has yet put forward a practical 
scheme. But if a full scheme of payment is too Thuch for the 
public to swallow, it should be possible to start with some- 
thing smaller — a scheme, for example, for modest salaries 
for the leaders of Councils and the Chairmen of Committees. 
This, at least, is perfectly practicable; it is in fact the practice 
in some foreign cities; and I do not see why it should not be 
tried here. It might slightly intensify the present competition 
for chairs, by making it possible for some to aspire to them 
who must now, for financial reasons, refuse promotion ; but 
1 do not think this would be serious. As I said, the salary is 
not likely to be tempting in any event; the reward for a chair 
would still lie in the power and prestige and the Conscious- 
ness of helping to get a good job well done. ' 

Some will certainly say that financial reward, besides being 
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socially undesirable and dangerous, is unnecessary; we can 
still conunand for nowt the services of public-spirited per- 
sons. This may well be true; Britain may still be the aston- 
ishment of outsiders like the American visitor who told Sir 
Harry Haward, when he was Comptroller of the Council, 
‘j^ 500,000 for a new Art Gallery could be got from Wall 
Street in a week, but to get a man of standing to serve on the 
City Council would be virtually impossible’ •/ we do not, in 
London at all events, have to go into the highways and by- 
ways and beat up nonentities to serve on the Council.* It 
is not so certain that this will remain true indefinitely, or that 
it ought to remain true; there is such a thing as exploiting 
public spirit for too long. Nevertheless, and in the mean- 
time, Servants of the Council continue with their jobs, 
grumbling a little from time to time — which in itself may 
be taken as part proof of interest — finding their own way 
through th<“ intricacies of their own procedure and the traps 
which modern government lays for them, and getting, as I 
have tried to show, a good deal of satisfaction in the doing — 
and patted gently on the back by the Local Government 
Manpower Committee — even if they feel sometimes that the 
public, particularly the vocal literary public, might take 
them a little less for granted except when things go wrong. 

^ Haward, The L.C.C. from Within, p. 4x7. 

3 Notwithstanding that the public in the States appears to be much more con- 
scious of the efforts of its local legislatures than is the British counterpart. There is 
nothing here comparable to the State and nation-wide competitions described in 
l^ontague Harris*s book, Municipal Self Government in Britain (1939), for tlie best 
municipal reports (in 1936 Berkeley and Cincinnati tied for iirst place), for the best 
records in pnblic health, fire prevention, accident prevention, etc., Sidney Webb en- 
visaged a regular system of 'beneficent emulation' among municipalities; but when 
the Municipal Journal endeavoured to start a trophy contest the response was very 
chilly. 




APPENDIX 

Comprehensive High Schools — a question of policy 

I have said that on the great majority of issues in local government 
there is no real clash of principle between the parties. It may therefore 
be of some interest to append an account of one of the chief exceptions 
— the organisation of public secondary education on ^comprehensive’ 
lines. 

This was bound to be to some extent a party issue, since the Labour 
Party, which was always generally in favour of a common system of 
post-primaf)^ education, has been, since 1942, definitely committed to 
the comprehensive principle', and the Conservatives in favour of segre- 
gated education in one form or another. This fact was inescapable, and 
•accounted for much of the emotional heat which entered into the ar- 
gument and indeed substituted prophecy for observed fact; protagonists 
on either side asserting that comprehensive schools would of them- 
selves produce a democratic society, or, conversely, that they would be 
sausage-machines turning out uniformly mediocre sausages and would 
destroy ‘leadership’ and intellectual distinction. This type of propa- 
ganda, which obscured discussion of the educational arguments on 
either side, was no doubt unfortunate; but the history of education in 
England and Wales made it inevitable. The privileged and the un- 
ffrivileged had been divided for generations. In the nineteenth century 
and the eajly years of the twentieth the division was between those 
who were able to go to the expensive private establishments which 
English usage perversely calls ‘public schools’ and those who were 
not; the tax and rate-aided county grammar schools, which charged 
low fees and admitted free of charge a proportion of ‘scholarship 
• 

^ In the early days, the term used was *multilateral*; but this, besides being an 
u^y word, might 1^ interpreted to cover a quasi-federal system of a school under 
one nominal head but organised internally as three AC'parate schools. In the interests 
of clarity* the word ‘multilaterar was dropped. 
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children’, served as a very partial bridging of the gap - very partial, 
since neither in prestige nor in ‘staffing ratio’ (proportion of tochers to 
pupils) could the county grammar schools as a whole compete with the"' 
old foundations. Nevertheless, the competition to obtain places in them 
was always verj keen; and when the Education Act of 1944 abolish- 
ed all fees in secondary education, so that no child was barred by 
reason of his parents’ poverty from entering a grammar school, the 
ensuing scramble for places and frenzied coaching for the eleven-plus 
examination showed clearly that equality - or the current catchword 
‘parity of esteem’ - even in public secondary education, was still far 
from being achieved. The following is the account of the experience 
of the most-publicised local education authority in the country^ in 
formulating and carrying out a ‘comprehensive’ policy. 

To begin with the simplest definition, a comprehensive school is 
designed to cater for all the children of secondary school age living 
within its area, except those who are physically or mentally handi- 
capped, whether their aptitudes are intellectual, technical, commercial, 
artistic, or ‘non-specific’; and its ration d^itre in the eyes of its protag- 
onists (again in simple terms) is, first, that individual bents and capac- 
ities cannot properly be assessed at eleven years old, secondly, that 
citizens of the twentieth century are better educated together than» 
separately, and thirdly, that a school so organised can provide better 
facilities - libraries, laboratories, sport and dramatic equipment, are 
only a few examples ~ than small separate schools could afford by them- 
selves. This simple plan, even if accepted, could quite clearly not be 
put into universal practice for a very long time indeed. Apart from the 
‘independent public schools’, ‘direct grant schools’ and their satellites 
and imitators, which show no sign of the ‘withering away’ for which 
some of their opponents hoped in the ’thirties, there are in England 
and Wales a great many denominational schools and other secondaijy 
schools of established status which cannot legally be disturbed; even 
the London School Plan, as will be seen, envisages a ^nsiderable 
variety of secondary schooling. The purpose of this chapter, however, 
is not to argue the case for comprehensive schools, which has been 

^ London County is not, of course, the only L.E.A. to embark ^pon a com- 
prehensive policy for secondary education; Coventry, Anglesey, theUsle of Man, 
come to mind at <^ce, and there are several others, even if we or^it the msiny 
Scottish schools which are in effect comprehensive. But London^ has hitherto 
attracted most of the limelight in the controversy. I 
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done in many other publications, nor fto evaluate the success of the ex- 
periments ^ far made either in comprehensive or partly-comprehensive 
&hools^ but to describe how the Plan came into being. 

The idea of comprehensive secondary education grew up gradually. 
It is not to be found in the 1922 Labour statement of policy, R. H. 
Tawney’s eloquent Secondary Education for All^ because at that date, 
before the Hadow Report on The Education of the Adolescent (1926) 
the only education thought of as ‘secondary’ was education in gram- 
mar schools, and Tawney’s pamphlet was a plea for the extension 
of unspecified school education to all children. The Hadow Report 
started a great new ferment, and proposals for a universally applicable 
secondary education began to be made, without securing much follow- 
ing. In 1927, a motion by the Labour Party on the L.C.C. that the 
new ‘secondary modern’ schools should be equipped on a standard com- 
parable with that of the county grammar schools was turned down by 
the Conservative majority; ‘equal’ secondary education was still a 
dream of educational cranks and Utopians. In 1932, ten years before 
the Labour Party nationally had formulated its policy, the London 
Labour Party declared in favour of ‘multilateral schools’; and when it 
gained control of the Council in 1934 one of its first actions was to 
qarry through Council a resolution to that effect. The advice of the 
officers, however, was that this policy could not be implemented so 
long as the law regarding education remained unaltered; and the ques- 
tion dropped until the war brought everything again into the melting- 
pot. It was in August, 1940, long before a new Education Act had 
even been thought of, that the Education Officer of the L.C.C. pre- 
sented a minute to his colleagues ‘pointing out that it was as necessary 
to prepare for peace as for war, and asking for views on the shape of 
London education after the war’* From that point the debate con- 
tii^ed, right through the discussions on the Government Green Book 
(widely circulated in the middle of the war) until the passage of the 
1944 Eduction Act, which assimilated the conditions for teachers in 
all types of schools in the public system, provided for the organi- 
sation of education in three stages, primary, secondary, and ‘further’, 

* Such as the ‘interim experimentar schools in London, formed by the grouping 
immediately after the war, of several schools of different types under a single head. 
Some of these produced v^y interesting results, but as none of the components was 
a ‘grammar* school, they were not comprehensive in the sense which has roused the 
really angry opposition. 

* A. G. Hughes, Some Reflections on the London School Plan (X94S). 
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reduced the number of Local Education Authorities to 146 for the 
whole of England and Wales, and commanded all the 146 to prepare 
and present Plans for the post-war schooling of their young citizens*. 
Thereafter, from the point of view of Councillors, the fun began. ' 

The London School Plan was worked out, in principle and in very 
great detail, in memoranda prepared by the officers and discussed, as I 
can well remember, in the basement shelters of the Council before the 
war was pver. Its basic purposes were to carry into effect the pre-war 
resolution mentioned above; they can be summarised as follows:^ 

(a) It is a matter of first-class importance for modern society that 
life in school should promote a feeling of social unity among 
adolescents of all kinds and degrees of ability. 

(b) A secondary school for pupils not selected for education in 
secondary grammar and technical schools, even if it has up-to-^date 
and well-equipped premises [my italics], is bound to be regarded by 
parents and pupils as a school for ‘feilures’. This attitude will be- 
come even more strongly marked when the provision of secondary 
technical schools has been raised to its proper level. 

(c) A secondary school popularly regarded as a school from which 

the abler pupils escape would be unlikely to attract its fair share of 
the ablest teachers. ^ 

(d) Within a large school catering for a wide variety of pupils, 
it should be possible to provide opportunities for each pupil to make 
a suitable choice of curriculum, and thus of career, at any stage as 
his interests and abilities develop. 

With this end in view, the London Schdol Plan was drawn up. In 
its original form (slightly modified as the years have passed) it en- 
visaged sixty-seven comprehensive high schools in various parts of 
London, of which twenty-five were to be produced by building ex- 
tensions to existing county grammar schools; and thirty-eight ‘cou^jty 
complements^ i.e. schools built in order to work in close connection 
with existing ‘aided’ schools, whose status, under the Act,^ouid not be 
upset. It was perhaps unfortunate that partly owing to a passage in the 
report of the Spens Committee (1938} which rejected proposals for 
multilateral schools on a calculation of the numbers required to pro- 
duce an adequate sixth-form, the impression got abroad that the new 
London schools would all contain two thousand pupils of over. The 

^ Quoted from * The Organisation of Comprehensive Schools. Lo|idon County 
Council, 1953. 
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Spens Committee, obsessed with the«sscntially administrative and ar- 
bitrary division of school-children into three *types\ grammar, tech- 
*nical, an<r ‘modern* (residuary, in other words), based its calculation 
ntlainly upon the assumption that only the ‘grammar’ child, selected at 
eleven, was capalJle of becoming a sixth-former. Even the limited ex- 
periments which have been made so far have shown this to be untrue, 
and though the first London comprehensive school to be opened - 
Kidbrooke- will have a roll of over two thousand, other schools in the 
programme are to be of widely differing sizes. When, however, the op- 
position developed, it made a great deal of the bogey of enormous size, 
forgetting - or perhaps not even knowing - how many large schools (not 
with 2,000 pupils, admittedly) were already in existence in England 
and still more in Scotland^; and it certainly succeeded in frightening a 
number of parents and others into believing that children sent to a 
comprehensive school would be lost lonely atoms, not realising that 
loneliness is a product far less of size than of right and sympathetic or- 
ganisation, and that nothing can equal the loneliness of a ‘misfit’ in a 
‘house’ of p<*rhaps fifty children where nothing is done to help him to 
fit in. 

The Plan, as I have said, was worked out in considerable detail with 
^uch memoranding and much discussion, in the years immediately 
following the passage of the Act; it was accepted by the Labour 
Minister of Education and published in 1947. The Opposition, 
though opposed in general to the principle of comprehensive schools, 
was understood to be willing, in the general atmosphere of ‘post-war 
reconstruction’*, to see experiments made. No such experiment, was, 
however, practicable immediately; the ravages of war had to be 

1 The Ministry of Education’s official statistics give no information of the actual 
size of State schools, though a wealth of information about that of independent and 
dfcci grant schools, so that many people are startled to find how i«Arge some of the 
secondary, and even some of the primary schools in the big cities are to-day. This 
hardly, however, excuses some of the arguments based on the assertion that a school 
must be a ‘sausage -machine* unless the head knows personally every child in it - 
Eton being, one must suppose, sui generis. It is perhaps surprising that the 
experience of the large Scottish schools was quoted by neither side, almost all the 
argument, when not a priori^ being drawn from the United States, where the social 
purpose and the history of education has been so very different from that of Britain. 

* 'Reconstruction* plaAs, after the last war, did not suffer the same wholesale 
and precipitate destruction as did their predecessors of 191 7-19; nevertheless, some 
of the books written in 1943-5 about the future .'f education make melancholy 
reading to-day. 
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repaired first, and primary schools built to accommodate the rush of 
children born in 1943 and after. By the time it was possible effectively 
to begin work on the secondary school programme a great deal had*' 
happened. The cold war, large scale rearmament, and the recurrent 
financial crisis had begun; expenditure was to be curbiled on all sides. 
County Colleges, for example, which were to be the crown of the New 
Deal in education envisaged by the wartime Act, vanished into the 
unforeseeable future. More than that, the public at large, and parti* 
cularly that influential and vocal public which so largely formulates 
public opinion’, was reacting strongly against austerity, rationings 
and the measure of social equality produced by war conditions; it was 
beginning to look backwards, as any study of the books and the press 
of the last four or five years shows abundantly, to tradition and ritual, 
display and authority, and away from untried social experiment. 

The result was that when proposals came forward for implementing 
the various Approved Plans, for actually building the new schools on 
the sites acquired, a renewed opposition sprang to life. The debate be- 
came nation-wide; and in London almost every proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a comprehensive school was attacked on one ground or 
another, on the Schools Sub-Committee, the Education Committee, 
and in Council itself. Propaganda was widespread; resolutions of^ 
protest were formulated and passed by a variety of bodies; all the old 
arguments and some new ones, such as the potential traffic problems 
presented by a large school, were used again and again. In this battle, 
the L.C.C. was decidedly at a disadvantage, partly becaTise of its own 
unwillingness, as the body responsible for executing the policy, to be 
drawn into dogmatic prophecy in detail. 

Committees, members, officers and inspectors were all very well 
aware of the many important — and, it should be added, fascinating 
questions which the new idea in education would present for solutiog; 
memoranda and reports of discussion were continually circulating 
among those who might be presumed to be interested, on%uch points 
as the right disposition of types of ability among forms within the 
school, the place of ‘house’ organisation, the question of ‘home-work’ 
(hitherto mainly a ‘grammar school’ idea), etc.' The Council was also 
certain that, following the tradition of public education ev^ since the 
abolition of the Payment by Results system, the majority of ^ese ques- 
tions would onlyAe answered ambulandoy i.e. by the experience and 
1 For a discussion of some of these, see the L.C.C. pamphlet quoted above. 
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experiment of teachers on the job;«it was tneretore exceedingly un- 
willing to issue pronouncements on organisation, curriculum, etc., 
•which mtght all too easily be interpreted as high-handed directives to 
teachers on how and what they were to teach when, (Such directives 
are, of course, habitually issued to teachers in many European edu- 
cation systems; they are violently contrary to English practice.) As far 
as counter-propaganda was concerned, therefore, the L.C.C. was 
hamstrung; the London Labour Party arranged some meetings at 
which the pros and cons could be aired, but, apart from this, the most 
that could be done was for the senior officers, including the Chief In- 
spector, to attend meetings of interested parties in the area of any parti- 
cular scheme, to explain the project and to answer questions. But it 
will be obvious that the opposition had a head-on start and a much 
simpler task. It is easy enough to splash phrases like ‘universal com- 
pulsory mediocrity* and ‘the clever child held back by the gropings of 
the half-educated’i than to put across the argued explanation of why 
you believe you are doing nothing of the kind. 

Apart from general denunciation, the main practical attack was 
directed against the schools for which the ‘grammar* component was to 
be provided by the closing or enlargement of county grammar schools, 
^idbrooke School in Greenwich, opened in 1954, was the first ob- 
jective. The London School Plan proposed the incorporation of the 
existing grammar school at Eltham Hill in it; but in February, 1953, 
when the detailed scheme for the reorganisation of existing schools to 
form Kidbrooke came before the Education Committee, the Oppo- 
sition moved the omission^f Eltham Hill, This being rejected, a battle 
outside began; and in the autumn Dame Florence Horsbrugh, then 
Minister of Education, took a hand, declaring in a public speech to 
the Conservative Women’s organisation that she was strongly opposed 
to^the London comprehensive scheme, and that though her pre- 
decessor had unfortunately accepted the scheme in general, she re- 
tained powers, if representations were made to her about any parti- 
cular application, to hold an enquiry and if necessary to veto. This very 
broad hint was taken, and early in 1954, only a few months before the 
school was due to open, the Ministry of Education announced that the 
L.C.C. would not be allowed to close Eltham Hill. Kidbrooke thus 
started with only a hartdful of recognised ‘grammar school’ girls whose 
patients elected to transfer them and three first-year forms of grammar 

1 Economist* 
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level; virhat effect this has had oi^the prospects of the school^ and fur- 
ther what action the Ministry of Education will take in respect of 
other schools in the programme which have been planned &n similar* 
lines, lies in the future. Dame Florence’s successor, so far, hits himself 
expressed strong dislike of comprehensive schools ifi large centres of 
population and at the time of writing has disapproved the comprehen- 
sive schools proposed in 1955 by Manchester City Council. 

Meantime the Labour majority on the L.C.C., re-elected in 1955 
on a programme in which its educational proposals bulked large, has 
continued to carry out the Plan; in some cases, as a result of Minis- 
terial directives, having built the new school in such a fashion that it 
could, if required, be divided into two or more separate schools; the 
Opposition has continued to oppose. The outcome is still awaited; and 
what power the Ministry has to dictate to local education authorities 
the form which public education should take in their areas may yet be 
tested in the courts, with what results no one can at present foresee. 
In October, 1955, in addition to some large amalgamated schools still 
working in their old buildings there were four comprehensive schools 
in being, two of which, Holloway in Islington and Mayfield in Putney, 
w'erc made by enlargement of existing grammar schools, and two, Kid- 
brooke and Woodberry Down in Stoke Newington, newly built; there 
were also two new ‘county complements’. A further seven compre- 
hensive schools (three being grammar school enlargements), and three 
‘county complements’ were due to open the following autumn; and 
the building programme accepted included a dozen rlTbre of the first 
and five more of the latter. Time alone will show the future of the 
programme, and its results, this is the story to date of a ‘contested 
political issue’. 



SOME READING 

This is not the kind of book for which an extensive bibliography is 
required. I have already mentioned Graham Wallas, Human Nature in 
Politics (1908), which will never be outdated, Ernest Simon, City 
Council from Within (1926), Roger Armfelt, County Affairs (1945) 
and Shepton Affairs (1948), the former a small classic of its kind, Wini- 
fred Holtby, South Riding (1936), and Naomi Mitchison, Lobsters on 
the Agenda (1954). Discussions on the working of the committee 
method of government are to be found in Kenneth Wheare, Govern-^ 
ment by Committee (1955), in J. H. Warren, Municipal Administration 
(revised 193^} - written from the angle of an officer - and in many 
places: but for the spirit of ‘co-operation in committee’ I should re- 
read a much older book, M. P. Follett’s The New State (1923). 
Text-books of local government are legion and can be found in any 
good public library. Maud & Finer’s LocA Government in Great 
Britain (revised 1953) in the Home University Library, is as good and 
as timely as anything else for a start. 

Turning to lyondon jtself, for the early history, see Lawrence 
Gomme, London^ iS^y—iSgy (1898), A. G. Gardiner, John Benn 
and the Progressive Movement (1925), and W. A. Robson, The Gov^ 
emment and Misgovernment of London (1939) — a mine •A shameful 
information. 

• The official history is Gibbon & Bell, History of the L.C,C,j i 88 g— 
^939 (*935)- One might also read The L,C.C. from Within (1932), 
by H. Haward, the Comptroller of the Council, Percy Harris, London 
and Its Government (revised 1931), which gives the Liberal view, and 
Herbert Morrison, How Greater London is Governed The 

curious may find it worth while turning over the pages of W. Saunders, 
History of the First Lgndon County Council (1892), which chronicles in 
considerable detail some matters tactfully omitted in later publications. 

The Minutes of the L.C.C., its Estimate -^nd Accounts^ and Reports 
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of various services, are also published; but nobicKiy could pretend that 
they make light reading. The Youngest County (1951) gives the story 
of London in words and pictures. For London education, sR&e Sidney* 
Webb, London Education (1903), Allen, Memoir of Dr, William Gaf'^ 
nett (1933), relevant parts of Lowndes, The Silent *^Social Revolution 
(1937), L.C.C.’s The London Education Service (1954) which 

gives the story of the post-war years. 

There are other pamphlets and booklets of day-to-day information, 
which the visitor to County Hall will find there displayed. 
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